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Only a deeper understanding of 
the Faith will achieve the ultimate 
aim of American Catholic liberal 
education: mature personalities at 
once fully Christian and fully 


American. 


COLLEGE THEOLOGY AND 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


CHRISTOPHER F. MOONEY 


THE WIDESPREAD EXPERIMENTATION during the past two decades 
with courses in theology for college students has raised again and 
again the challenging question of finality. Already this many-pronged 
problem has been approached on several different levels of inquiry, 
most notably from the viewpoint of the layman’s function in the 
Church’ and the nature of theology.* The general re-evaluation of 
college curricula in recent years seems to warrant another approach 
to the problem from the viewpoint of the distinctive process known 
as American liberal education. Catholic educators are indeed one 
in maintaining that theology is intrinsic to this process on the college 
level, and that without it no Catholic’s education is complete. But 
while in theory its honor is defended and its necessity stoutly af- 
firmed, in practice theology all too frequently appears as an extra, 


1 John Courtney Murray, S.J., “Towards a Theology for the Layman — The Problem 
of Finality,” Theological Studies, V (1944), 43-75. Francis M. Keating, S.J., “The Final- 
ity of the College Course in Sacred Doctrine in the Light of the Finality of the Lay- 
man,” Proceedings, Society of Catholic College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine (Washing- 
ton, 1956), pp. 25-46. 

2Gerald Van Ackeren, S.J., “Reflections on the Relation Between Philosophy and 
Theology,” Theological Studies, XIV (1953), 527-550; Idem, “Basic Functions of College 
Theology,” Jesuit Educational Quarterly, XIX (1956), 94-108. 
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insecurely tacked on to an already complete and balanced curricu- 
lum. Hence there is need to clarify the function of theology in the 
liberal education of a Catholic. “Theology” is here taken in its wide 
sense of any intellectual effort to understand and contemplate as an 
ordered whole the Church’s message of salvation, as opposed to mere 
positive instruction in the data of revelation. What does theology 
hope to accomplish in college? How precisely is it integral to the 
molding of a Catholic’s personality? Why is it true that any under- 
emphasis of theology for reasons of expediency must necessarily re- 
sult in an incomplete product, a Catholic whose growth has been 


stunted not only as a Catholic but also as a man? 


Tue CuurRcH AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Before we attempt to answer any of these questions, a few prelimi- 
nary remarks will be necessary on the Church’s attitude toward that 
much-abused and sometimes ambiguous process known as liberal 
education. Following the common opinion of educators today we shall 
understand “liberal education” to mean the process of transmitting a 
spiritual heritage from one generation to another through initiation 
into a culture, that is, into a set of values and ideals—treligious, 
philosophic, artistic, scientific—which are seen as worthy of esteem 
and hence accepted and lived by a community. In this sense liberal 
education, though it will include an appreciation of all that human- 
ity has produced, is necessarily different in different cultures, for 
it is not merely a means of perfecting the individual student, but also 
the means whereby a given community perpetuates its way of life. 
In this broad sense, too, liberal education will be carried on by var- 
ious agencies, family, school, work, social environment. “Catholic” 
liberal education is therefore in no sense a univocal term. The 
Church is linked irrevocably to no culture and can adapt itself to 
any which is not made up of values alien to supernatural destiny or 
founded on the self-sufficiency of man. But when the Church does in- 
carnate herself into a culture, as she has done in America, then the 
whole complexus of means by which she leads men to salvation must 
necessarily be linked with that culture, since the supernatural life 
of her members is not separated from their human activity but is that 
activity elevated by grace. Hence the Church too will use all the 
agencies of education, and these will have as “their proper and im- 
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mediate end . . . to cooperate with divine grace in forming the true 
and perfect Christian . . . (by taking in) the whole aggregate of hu- 
man life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual 
and social, not with a view of reducing it in any way but in order to 
elevate it and perfect it in accordance with the example and teaching 
of Christ.” 

But there are degrees of initiation into a culture, and this brings 
us to the sphere proper to the college in American life. Its specific 
part in the educational process is to develop human personality at a 
mature level in and through the acquisition of knowledge and truth. 
Granied that the making of human personality includes a broader 
group of objectives than intellectual growth, still this particular ob- 
jective is fundamental to all others at a mature level and is that 
proper to the American college. For it is such growth that enlarges 
the student’s capacity for conscious living, extends the reach and 
range of his relationships and enables him to take possession of the 
world about him. And thus he is prepared to play a more useful and 
significant role in the social world of his generation and consequently 
contributes a greater share to the achievement of his community. 


An important qualification, however, must be added. Through the 
acquisition of knowledge and truth the American college as such 
does not wish to produce a specialist, but a well-rounded human be- 


ing, prepared according to his capacity to carry out the various bur- 
dens which the community will impose upon him. Hence, “if we seek 
to characterize the general objective of instruction at the stage of 
college education, we might say the objective is less the acquisition 
of science itself or art itself than the grasp of their meaning, and the 
comprehension of the truth and beauty they yield.” The task of the 
college, then, is to see to it that the youth grasps this truth and beauty 
by the natural power and gifts of his mind, backed up by his whole 
sensuous, imaginative and emotional make-up. 

The fact that the Church has committed herself so deeply to the 
the American college indicates her esteem of this higher initiation 
into American ideals. “It is in the classroom that the principles un- 
derlying our Christian concept of human liberty must be defined and 
inculcated if future generations are to appreciate, defend and pre- 


8 Pius XI, On the Christian Education of Youth (America Press edition), p. 32. 
* Jacques Maritain, Education at the Crossroads (New Haven, 1943), p. 63. 
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995 


serve it.” But by becoming an instrument of the Church, this intel- 
lectual process of forming mature Americans is necessarily modified, 
since now it exists “not only to fulfill its function of education in our 
democratic society, but specifically to educate the Christian for his 
The process now becomes 


996 


dual citizenship in time and eternity. 
not only initiation into the community but into another world. It is 
this ultimate aim of building mature personalities, at once fully 
Christian and fully American, which constitutes the good of the 
Church incarnated in the American temporal order. For the Church’s 
impact on the social order in America will necessarily be propor- 
tionate to its impact on the intellectual order. Hence the Chusch is 
eager to surround this process with an atmosphere wholly Christian 
and to carry it out through teachers whose purpose is to train their 
students for intellectual virtue in such a way as to inspire them to 
practice the moral and theological virtues. 

The Church, however, does more. She injects into the educational 
process itself a totally new approach to reality in the order of knowl- 
edge, an approach of which she alone is custodian. This is her theol- 
ogy, her own intellectual effort over the centuries to become more 
and more conscious of the meaning of her revolutionary message of 
salvation to the world. For into her keeping have been entrusted spir- 
itual realities of which the natural man is unaware and which change 
the meaning of existence. In keeping with the objectives of the Amer- 
ican college, she will not present this intellectual discipline to the 
student as she herself has elaborated it, in the scholastic and specu- 
lative framework so heavily freighted with metaphysics. St. Thomas 
himself seems to agree that such an approach is well beyond the 
capacity of undergraduates." Such an approach, moreover, cannot 


5 Bishops’ Statement, 1955, The Place of Private and Church-related Schools in Ameri- 
can Education (N.C.W.C. edition), p. 1. 


6 Jbid., 3. 
7“ | , juvenes sapientialia quidem scilicet metaphysicalia non credunt, id est non 
attingunt mente, licet dicant ore . . . quia nondum habent intellectum exercitatum ad 


tales considerationes, tum propter parvitatem temporis, tum propter plurimas mutationes 
naturae” (Commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics, V1, 7). Etienne Gilson notes that stu- 
dents starting in our American colleges would certainly be “juvenes” for Thomas, and 
then adds that most of those who talk about the subject know this text, only they do not 
consider it wise to take that skeleton out of the cupboard. (“The Place of Philosophy 
and Theology in the Curriculum of Liberal Arts Colleges,” unpublished address at Rosary 


College, March 7, 1952.) 
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orientate the student toward his function in the Church, nor is it 
capable of satisfying his deepest spiritual needs. For what the under- 
graduate needs and seeks for most is some ultimate frame of ref- 
erence for the countless intellectual and emotional stimuli involved 
in the maturing process called college, some subjective integration 
of all those vital forces which the development of his natural powers 
has suddenly released within him. This theology must give. It must 
show him that Truth is Life, and therefore evangelium, a message of 
joy, for joy is the sentiment of fullness of life. Hence on the college 
level the Church will present her intellectual discipline humanisti- 
cally, as an abiding vision of human life and work, so that the stu- 
dent will have a rational basis for reacting in a Christian fashion to 
the society in which he finds himself.* 

A digression is necessary here in view of the frequent use of The 
Idea of a University to illustrate the function of theology in the 
American Catholic college. It is important to realize that in these 
lectures Newman never treats explicitly this subjective integration 
of personal experience in terms of the meaning of man and an ul- 
timate frame of reference for his activity on earth. The “view” 
he insisted upon so strongly as the mark of an educated man was 
rather an objective ordering and harmony of the sciences themselves, 
a task he vaguely attributed to “that Architectonic Science or Philoso- 
phy, whatever it be.” On this level of formally distinct scientific 
disciplines he could very correctly draw a sharp mental distinction 
between the science of theology and the diverse matters which are 
the subject of that science, the latter being of supreme importance 
in a man’s life, the former being quite isolated from all other sciences 
by the very act of abstraction which brought it into being. Certainly 
we can dispute the validity of this mental distinction on the under- 
graduate level in America. However necessary such objective in- 
tegration may be in the total educational aim, it does not seem to be 


of initial or even prime importance in the American college. New- 


8 Such a concept of college theology has been proposed by Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
in “The Meaning of Sacred Doctrine in the College,” Shaping the Christian Message, 
ed. by Gerard S. Sloyan (New York, 1958), pp. 170-182. Opposed to this is the strictly 
scholastic approach advocated by Thomas C. Donlan, O.P., Theology and Education 
(Dubuque, 1952), pp. 104-125. For Protestant opinion in the country on theology in 
college, see Russel Thomas, “Integration and the Liberal Arts Curriculum,” Journal 
of General Education, X (1957), 30-36. 
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man himself presupposed some subjective integration in terms of 
human life before such an objective integration was possible. Nor 
did he ever consider the Jdea a compendium of educational teaching, 
but a treatment of a portion only of those questions which enter into 
the general subject of university education.” 

In the present article, then, we are concerned not with theology’s 
function in integrating a curriculum (if indeed it can have such a 
function), but with its function in integrating a person; not with how 
a student can see various discplines as a whole but how he can see life 
as a whole. Neither are we concerned with the influence of the in- 
dividual teacher. Granted that no factor is more crucial, since it is 
he who must select from the vast corpus of scholastic and speculative 
theology those areas most adaptable to the psychology of the stu- 
dent, where truth is to be achieved and intelligence developed now. 
He too is responsible for the all-important order and mode of pres- 
entation, for ultimately it is the quality of the teaching which deter- 
mines whether or not a course moves toward liberal goals. But both 
these aspects of the teacher’s role, as well as the thorny problem of 
curriculum integration, have had serious consideration already.” 
What concerns us here is rather the power of the subject itself for the 
making of a personality. How is a deeper humanistic understanding 
of the faith capable in its own right of making the world whole for the 
college student? How is it capable of contributing to his self-posses- 
sion and of redeeming at least subjectively that fragmentation of 
experience which tends to be the perennial blight on the modern 
American college? The answer here proposed is that theology alone 
solves the enigma of what it means to be a man and makes possible 
for the undergraduate a rational synthesis of those very aspects of 
American culture that seem of themselves to be irreconcilably op- 
posed. Let us see how theology achieves this double function. 





® Fergal McGrath, S.J., Newman’s University (New York, 1951), p. 277, note 1, p. 291, 
note 2. See also A. Dwight Culler, The Imperial Intellect (New Haven, 1955), p. 265. 


10 John Courtney Murray, S.J., “Towards a Theology for the Layman — The Pedagogical 
Problem,” Theological Studies, V (1944), 340-376. James V. Mullaney, “The General 
Principles of Integration of the Curriculum,” Proceedings, Society of Catholic College 
Teachers of Sacred Doctrine (Washington, 1957), pp. 9-23. John L. McKenzie, S.J., 
“Theology as an Integrating Factor in Jesuit Education,” Jesuit Educational Quarterly, 


XXI (1958), 19-26. 
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THe MEANING oF MAn 


The perplexing question of the purpose of all human self-develop- 
ment can only be answered by explaining what it means to be a man. 
Natural and even necessary for his growth is the college student’s 
yearning for personal fulfillment, his desire to find himself com- 
pletely in all his natural powers and capacities. This making of him- 
self, intellectually, morally and socially, has always appeared to man 
as his greatest achievement, and has received strong confirmation from 
the pen of Pius XI. But everything depends on what the student 
wants to be. What is the human ideal for him? If it is a mere ab- 
straction, a projection of his own mind, a perishable absolute, then 
it could well result after years of effort in a disillusionment as stifling 
as that which pervades much of our modern literature. Theology pre- 
vents this. It proclaims that this human ideal has actually been real- 
ized in history. It places at the very center of the student’s life the 
living Person of Jesus Christ, around Whom revolves the Church’s 
whole message of salvation. It tells him that everything good and 
beautiful he has ever seen or will see is merely a reflection and ra- 
diation from this one Man, the Incarnate Son of God; that all he does 
in life is a failure unless it ultimately makes him more like Christ, 
for it is as an intimate companion of this perfect Man that he is des- 
tined to spend his eternity. Theology says quite bluntly: unless you 
are a man as Christ was a man, you cannot be a man at all. 

Christ was indeed a whole man, an integral man, all that men have 
ever hoped to be. He had a body like ours, a soul, a mind, free will, 


sensitivity, all our nature’s wonderful capacity for love and joy and 
thought and suffering. Yet though human nature remained in Him 
all that it was, it ceased to be a complete whole, it lost that indepen- 


dence proper to a creature that has an intrinsic finality all its own. 
For Christ was perfect man precisely because He was perfect God. 
So total and intimate is the union between Christ’s human nature and 
the Person of the Word, that never for all eternity will that human 
nature belong to itself. As Father Murray has said so well, the In- 
carnation posits the problem of human life in new terms; not how 
to be a man, but how to be more than a man. In His own Person Christ 
showed that in the present order a man can be himself only when he 


is one with God, and to dream any longer of being merely a man is 
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to refuse to be totally human. ‘“‘Man’s aspirations after self comple- 
tion must carry him to acceptance of the divinizing grace of Christ, 
or they are doomed to sterility. Historically man’s nature has been 
opened to a share in divinity; it cannot close itself, and it attempts 
to do so on peril of self destruction. . . . To become human we must 
consent to be made divine.” 

The insistence of theology on this fundamental truth of faith ini- 
tiates the college student into a spiritual reality which can have 
momentous psychological consequences. His natural desire for self- 
sufficiency, the making of himself by himself, must now be abdicated 
and he must recognize once and for all that his integration as a per- 
son is not solely the achievement of his own desires but is initially a 
gift of God. This is no easy matter. Often enough the result has been 
a “Christian naturalism,” so excoriated by Maritain, by which the 
divinizing grace of Christ becomes a simple ornament, a crown of 
nature, an extra, covering with a sort of supernatural varnish the good 
actions of the Christian. Natural life in uS‘prefers to keep well away 
from anything better or stronger or higher than itself, anything that 
might make it feel small—like the obstinate tin soldiers of C. S. Lewis 
who wanted to be left to themselves and have nothing to do with flesh 
and blood, because all they could see was their tin being spoiled. Sig- 
nificantly enough it is to this fundamental impulse that St. Thomas 
attributes the origin and essence of all sin, namely the desire not so 
much to be equal to God as to be under no obligation to Him, to es- 
cape from His bounty, to rely on one’s own powers and seek one’s 
happiness by oneself.” 

The true Christian, on the other hand, must freely acknowledge 
as St. Paul insists so strongly, that all his moral worth is a pure gift, 
enabling his fallen human nature to reach a perfection otherwise un- 
attainable. And the greater perfection he achieves as a man, the more 
he has received from God. Nor does God’s eagerness to give make all 
this any less gratuitous. “We are His design; God has created us in 


11 John Courtney Murray, S.J., “Towards a Christian Humanism,” A Philosophical 
Symposium on American Catholic Education (New York, 1941), pp. 111-112. 

12 Speaking of the first sin of Adam and Satan, Thomas says: “uterque Deo aequiparari 
appetit in quantum scilicet uterque sibi inniti voluit” (Summa, II-II, 163, 2). Again, 
“primum peccatum diaboli fuit in hoc quod ... eam (finalem perfectionem) consequi 
voluit per virtutem suae naturae; non tamen sine Deo in naturam operante sed sine Deo 
gratiam conferente” (De Malo, 16, 3). 
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Christ Jesus, pledged to such good actions as He has prepared before- 
hand to be the employment of our lives.””** The joy of the Christian is 
founded precisely on this divine initiative which transports him into 
a sphere that is God’s alone, giving him in and through Christ a share 
in divine life. For the college student to recognize this objective order 
of grace and mold his life accordingly he must acknowledge that 
Christ is truly at the very center of his life, and that he must love 
Christ enough to want to be united to Him. Otherwise, as Romano 
Guardini has observed, how could anyone tolerate the thought of being 
bound to another, not only in living and acting but in the very sub- 
stance of one’s being? It is no small achievement of theology if the 
student grasps with his whole intellectual and emotional dynamism 
the beauty of that overwhelming truth, that to seek his true self apart 
from the love and grace of Christ is to search in vain for a peace that 
cannot be found and a fulfillment which does not exist. 

This acknowledgment of Christ as the model of all human devel- 
ment can in its turn resolve, at least on an intellectual level, that antin- 
omy so perplexing to the youthful mind, namely the asceticism de- 
manded by charity and the freedom from restraint so eagerly em- 
braced by an expanding personality. For it must be painfully obvious 
to the Catholic student that he is a Christian only in so far as he loves 
God and other men. “The mark by which all men will know you for 
my disciples will be the love you bear one another.” It is likewise 
obvious that such an ideal constantly meets obstacles within him and 
demands a continual saying No to himself, a continual denial of his 
personal desires and impulses. Only Christ can solve this enigma. 
For only in Jesus can it be seen with crystal clarity that to be a person 
in the fullest sense means to give oneself in love to others. 

This is evident first in Jesus’ life with God as Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity. Here the shattering revelation of God’s intimate 
life is the truth that being at its summit is relational. God is not one 
Person but three Persons, perfectly distinct and perfectly equal, yet 
giving themselves so completely to each other that they are absolutely 
inseparable, each so entirely in the other that they share a single di- 
vine nature and are in fact one, unchangeable, eternal God. Conse- 
quently charity is not moral obligation only, but the necessary com- 


13 Ephesians 2: 10. 
14 John 13: 35, 
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pletion of every form of personal existence. The paradox is precisely 
here. It is only because he can give himself in love to another that a 
person achieves that integrity and totality by which he belongs com- 
pletely to himself. 

Even more evident is Jesus’ eagerness as Man to give Himself in 
love to others. The dogma of each man’s redemption by the terrible 
sufferings of the Passion, coming after numberless instances of un- 
selfishness in the public life, can have a profound psychological ef- 
fect on the college student. It can impress upon him more than all 
else that no humanism can be built except upon a recognition of sin. 
Pius XII has reminded us that “perhaps the greatest sin in the world 
today is that men have begun to lose the sense of sin.”*’ It is sin 
which occasions in us that tendency to seek ourselves when we should 
be seeking God or others. There is a bias in man, said Chesterton, 
like the bias of a bowl: when he goes straight he goes crooked. Only 
man’s fall through Adam’s sin can explain such a bias and only some 
liberation from sin’s dominion can explain the Christian’s power 
to correct it. By sharing in Christ’s redemptive Passion and Resur- 
rection the Christian is indeed liberated and given the power not 
only to overcome the dominion of sin in his life but also to transmute 
into virtue the mordant effects of sin, suffering and death. He alone 
finds in human anguish a sign of annunciation, for he yields himself 
to Him who assuaged all anguish by turning it into hope. “In all this 
we are conquerors, through Him who granted us His love. 

The attack upon sin, then, is through love, and Christ has once and 
for all made the great act of love which we could not make, filling 
with His grace and charity that void in our loves left by sin. Only 
the Christian has power to restore again that delicate balance between 
love of self and love of others which is the mark of full manhood. 
All his efforts to overcome himself, to make himself a docile instru- 
ment of Christ’s charity to others, is merely a consequence of this, 
that the fullness of Christ’s redemption must be received into an im- 
perfect and partly bad nature. Only by preserving as a psychologi- 
cal as well as an objective unity the dogmas of the fall and the re- 
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15 Pius XII, “On Teaching Christian Doctrine,” radio address delivered to the Eighth 
Annual Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine at Boston, October 26, 1946 
(Catholic Mind. XLV, 1947, 4). 


16 Romans 8: 37. 
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demption can the Christian at one and the same time avoid defeat- 
ism and discourage the optimism of unrealistic utopias. Christian 
baptism is both death and resurrection, but it is death which must 
be kept in being. To think of human development by any other means 
than the pruning of the Vine’s branches by the Father, is to accept an 
idea of man which is not God’s and hence can have no objective real- 
ity. The only humanism for the Christian, as Cardinal Suhard has 


said, is the humanism of the cross. 


SociaL ConsciousNEss 

The degree to which theology is intrinsic to the liberal education 
of the Catholic can be gauged first of all, as we have seen, by the fact 
that from theology alone comes an ultimate explanation of what it 
means to be a man. Unless this be done with supreme thoroughness, 
the college student can have no ultimate frame of reference in his 
search for personal significance. Theology, however, performs an- 
other function in the process of forming a mature American Catholic, 
one more directly concerned with society itself. For it is to the 
Church’s theology that the student must look for a synthesis of those 
very aspects of modern American culture that seem of themselves to 
be irreconcilably opposed. There is first the dichotomy between in- 
dividual and community which sooner or later must confront every 
mature Catholic, and there is, secondly, the apparent opposition be- 
tween the Christian’s spiritual destiny and America’s almost fanatical 
dedication to temporal progress. A brief examination of each of 
these problems will show how theology can make a unique contribu- 
tion toward their resolution. 

No one has put his finger on the nerve center of the dichotomy be- 
tween individual and community in America and expressed his find- 
ings with sharper insight than David Riesman. He and his fellow 
sociologists have found that at present in the United States there is 
a vast body of depersonalized individuals, “the lonely crowd,” the 
tragic by-product of a highly industrialized society, with no ultimate 
life goals and no capacity for rational self-direction. In recent years 
most of these people have made a determined effort to relocate them- 
selves into groups which will restore their sense of being accepted and 
enable them to fulfill some vital function for their fellow men and 
be appreciated for it. The result has been what Riesman calls “group- 
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ism.” This is a mentality that gives psychological security at the 
expense of individual achievement and encourages “‘other-directed” 
men who never assimilate a body of ideals and principles of their 
own but depend for these on other members of the group. 

On the other hand there is deeply rooted in the American mentality 
that rugged individualism of a past era, inconsiderate of others and 
dedicated to the pursuit of self-interest, which absolved the success- 
ful man from any responsibility to promote the common good of so- 
ciety. This hidebound form of selfishness has spawned its own brood 
of evils and of itself is utterly inadequate to cope with the bewilder- 
ing new developments and demands of modern America. Riesman 
insists that individuals can develop a true individuality for the bene- 
fit of society only in the context of relationships provided by society 
itself. Yet he is at a loss for any means to reconcile the present ex- 
tremes of individualism and the opposing trend toward a cultural 
monism that seems to be in the ascendancy today. William H. Whyte, 
Jr., whose research in suburbia has amply confirmed the Riesman 
thesis, seems likewise unable, in spite of his optimism, to find in his 
“organization man” any ultimate resources by which this dichotomy 
can be resolved. 

How have educators treated these momentous changes in the social 
make-up of America? There seems to be general agreement that col- 
leges up to now have failed completely to develop social conscious- 
ness among students. They have on the contrary tended to foster a 
crass individualism which leaves the student to formulate his own 
social philosophy as best he may.’ Nor have Catholic colleges been 
immune from this influence. Replies to statistical surveys have indi- 
cated that “during his entire college career . . . only one in every five 
students is exposed to some instruction in the social encyclicals.”” 
Evidently the majority of those who shape Catholic educational poli- 


17 After directing the three-year Montana study of the humanities in America, Pro- 
fessor Brownell of Northwestern concludes: “The college has become tacitly the antagonist 
of the community. . . . It lives in a complex set of anonymous, impersonal relationships, 
in which a whole, concrete human being in relation to other whole human beings is 
comparatively unknown. . . . Our system of higher education has been developed on 
the tacit assumption that these two sets of values, community values and intellectual 
values, are mutually exclusive” (“The College and the Community,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XVII (1946), 298-299). 

18 Gerald J. Schnepp and Thomas J. Bain, “Papal Social Teaching in Catholic Schools,” 
America, March 6, 1954, 593. 
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cies still do not consider instruction in Catholic social principles an 
essential part of Catholic higher education. In large measure they 
continue to concentrate on training students to be good individuals, 
dutiful husbands and wives, but still allow them to pass through the 
gravest social injustices almost without seeing them. 

Now no amount of insight supplied by theology can solve prob- 
lems which do not yet exist in the mind of the student. Yet while 
theology cannot remedy this deficiency, it cannot be remedied apart 
from theology. For theology alone can give the student a rational 
basis for asserting that “groupism” and “individualism” are of them- 
selves in no sense opposed but rather mutually complementary, two 
aspects of one divine plan for the human race, already realized in- 
choatively in the Church’s supernatural order. Only in God’s reve- 
lation can the student find at one and the same time an impregnable 
bulwark for his own personal dignity and individuality, as well as a 
correspondingly heavy emphasis on his need of belonging, his partici- 
pation and integration into a larger whole. For any understanding 
of the economy of salvation necessarily involves an appreciation of 
human solidarity and the creation of each man in the image and like- 
ness of God. Father de Lubac has put strong emphasis on this fact 
in Catholicism, his brilliant inquiry into the social aspects of dogma, 
and so has Father Mersch in his rethinking of scholastic theology 
around the master idea of the Mystical Body. The same participation 
of God which makes the individual soul exist is that which binds all 
souls together. And it is this unity, existing on both the natural and 
supernatural levels, which is responsible for God’s dealing with the 
human race as a whole as well as with individuals. 

Hence any defacing of the image of God in the soul by sin will cut 
man off not only from God but also from his fellow men. Father de 
Lubac notes that the Fathers looked upon original sin as the source 
of all individualism in the world. Social disruption went hand in 
hand with spiritual disruption. The redemption could recover this 
lost unity precisely because of the mysterious solidarity between 
Christ and ourselves, whereby what He achieved we also achieved in 
and through Him, “whom God gave us to be all our wisdom, our jus- 
tification, our sanctification, and our atonement.””* With an under- 


19] Corinthians 1: 30. 
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standing of the divisive effect of sin and the unifying purpose of the 
redemption, the college student is in a better position to understand 
the function of the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. Her purpose 
is to complete the work of unification begun by Christ and to restore 
to all men the supernatural unity lost in Adam. Her sacraments not 
only establish, strengthen and renew man’s union with Christ but also 
with the Christian community. Each individual receives grace 
through the sacraments in proportion as he is joined socially to the 
body which is the source of this life-giving stream. All sacraments 
are essentially sacraments of the Church and in the Church alone do 
they produce their full effect. Especially is this evident in the Eu- 
charist, the sacrament involving unity not only with the physical Body 
of Christ, but also with each member of the Mystical Body in cor- 
porate liturgical worship. 

Nor will such emphasis on the social aspects of dogma in any way 
detract from the dignity and supreme importance of the individual. 
The good of the individual is never looked upon as a means to the 
good of the Church. Or the contrary, the two goals are simultaneous 
and identical, since “‘any social structure of human beings has for 
its ultimate purpose, in the order of utilitarian finality, the good of 
each and every member in as much as they are persons.””” The 
source of man’s dignity, his supernatural destiny, is to be achieved 
in God’s plan precisely by integration into a supernatural society. 
Moreover this unity of the faithful is patterned somehow on the unity 
of the Trinity, a unity which leaves the person wholly intact and 
distinct. Hence the community is not the antithesis of the person but 
really completes and perfects him, and by becoming an integral 
member of Christ’s Body, the Church, man no more loses himself 
than he does by union and submission to God. Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand has made a capital point of this in his Liturgy and Personality. 
The Christian does not have to choose between an interior tendency 
and a social tendency. He should be vividly aware that the full de- 
velopment of a man cannot come except through and for others. 
In the Communion of Saints man works out his own salvation by 
saving other men. 

Such a deep consciousness of human solidarity in Christ as well as 


20 Pius XII, The Mystical Body of Christ (America Press edition), p. 27. 
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the dignity of the individual in God’s image seems absolutely neces- 
sary if the mature Catholic is to give a real and not merely notional 
assent to the clamant needs of fellow human beings less fortunate 
than himself. How else will he understand that the slum is not a 
mere economic problem, but the capital social sin of our times, the 
symbol of community injustice and of man’s unconcern about ills 
that mutilate and pervert the lives of his brothers? How else will he 
have the spirit of reverence and gratitude toward the workingman, 
of respect toward the negro? Unless the Mystical Body has some 
meaning for him he will never be disturbed to see God’s image 
blurred and distorted beneath the filthy rags of the beggar or the 
pasty face of the wastrel. By itself no amount of economic theory 
on the maldistribution of wealth will enable him to see the utter dis- 
order and incongruity in people of Africa and Asia remaining hun- 
gry, disease-ridden and short-lived, while people in the United States 
continue to add calories to their diet and decades to their living span. 
Barbara Ward has pointed out that, with Christianity’s great insight 
of physical unity being quickly realized on a world scale, the problem 
for the Catholic today is to see to it that his moral sense keeps pace 
with this change in the physical order. In the Catholic college this 
means a greater emphasis on theology. For it is only in proportion 
to his appreciation of Catholic dogma that the mature Catholic will 


develop a rational outlook, a “view” as Newman would call it, to 


counteract the sophisticated and impersonal attitudes prevalent in the 


American college. 


PROGRESS: SPIRITUAL AND MATERIAL 


Besides the dichotomy between individual and community there is 
a second tension in American culture between the spiritual and the 
material. At first sight man’s ultimate spiritual destiny would seem 
to be incompatible with modern America’s frenetic pursuit of tem- 
poral progress and supremacy over the material world. The college 
student cannot but be conscious of this. He is faced on the one hand 
with the overwhelming fact of the American economy: science, tech- 
nology, business, advertising, all characteristic aspects of national 
life and all pursuing their own inner finality in complete autonomy 
from the spiritual. It must be painfully obvious to him that between 
the secular and religious life of the modern American there has 
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opened up a deep and ever-widening fissure. Discoveries of material 
comforts never dreamed of before have involved a corresponding de- 
preciation of the spiritual, a kind of intoxication with the allurements 
of an industrialized society.“ Mechanics and sex, one observer has 
concluded, are the dominant themes in the general public conscious- 
ness. For many Americans ideas of a spiritual order are merely con- 
fused and outmoded symbols of the only true reality, this present 
world. While giving lip service to religion they fit perfectly into the 
picture of the “new man” sketched by Father de Lubac, whose secret 
reproach against Christianity is the one Origen leveled against Juda- 
ism: that the symbol refused to vanish at the advent of the truth. 

Nor can the student be unaware of the current debate among 
thoughtful Catholics on whether our whole industrial civilization is 
not corrupt in its present form. Should it not be severely limited 
before it exacts too high a price in human dignity for the increase in 
power and ease it has given? Indicative of the emergency of the de- 
bate are two recent Christmas messages of the Holy Father in 1952 
and 1953. Devoted exclusively to technology and its effects on the 
human person, they echo Pius XI’s profound regret that whereas ma- 
terials came out of factories improved and perfected, workers were 
debased and broken in the process. Should the attitude of the Cath- 
olic then be one of suspicion toward the economic achievement of 
America? 

There is, moreover, a psychological problem for the student. He 
may well ask himself whether for the Catholic it really makes any 
difference one way or the other how much progress man makes on 
this earth. Does he not have a certain avenue of escape to the next 
world where all arduous earthly struggles will be dissolved? Has 
not detachment always been a key virtue for the Christian? Why 
then throw all his energies into merely human values when in reality 
he is just marking time until his suprahuman destiny can be fulfilled? 
Unbelievers are not slow to sense this ambivalence. They reproach 
the Catholic for a lack of interest in the temporal and put key em- 


21 The best analyses of this phenomenon in America and the difficulties it raises have 
been given by W. Norris Clarke, S.J., “Christian Humanism for Today,” Social Order, 
III (1953), 276-280, and John Courtney Murray, S.J., “Christian Humanism in America,” 
ibid., 233-244. 
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phasis on his inability as a Catholic to commit himself wholeheartedly 
to man’s modern effort to reshape the universe. 

If liberal education in the Catholic college is initiation into a cul- 
ture at a mature level, then the graduate must certainly possess a 
well thought out orientation to the “temporal,” that is, whatever he 
can desire and accomplish as an inhabitant of this world. Here again, 
as Pius XII has emphasized, such a rational orientation is possible 
only through Catholic dogma. Theology makes it clear that God’s 
purpose in creating the material world was not to gain anything for 
Himself but to communicate Himself to creatures. Hence the crea- 
ture’s purpose is not to give to God but to receive from God, to parti- 
cipate in His goodness. Everything in the world therefore can be loved 
by man for its own intrinsic value, real but limited, its own distinct 
reflection of God’s beauty. During his life on earth man, as the image 
of God, is to reflect God’s creative activity by using creatures to bring 
both himself and them to perfection in the temporal order and through 
that order to reach God. “For the unquenchable aspiration to reach 
a suitable state of happiness even on earth is planted in the heart of 
man by the creator of all things, and Catholicism has always ap- 
proved and ardently promoted every just effort of true culture and 
sound progress for perfecting and developing mankind.” Though 
man’s reward is in eternity, his trading is done in time; his full stat- 
ure comes only in heaven, but his growth is on earth. 

This is why the Catholic dogma of merit is such a magnificent 
truth. For, as the Council of Trent tells us, it is part of the divine 
plan that the man in sanctifying grace, by the ordinary free use of 
creatures on earth, should so honor God and please Him that as a 
recompense he merits the face-to-face vision and heart-to-heart con- 
verse with God for all eternity. Man’s actions have power to earn this 
astounding reward precisely because God’s grace has so intimately 
united him with Christ, “of whom he is a living member,” that he 
shares the dignity of Christ’s actions just as he shares the dignity of 
Christ’s Person—‘heirs of God, sharing the inheritance of Christ.” 
By this dogma the Church asserts the essential soundness of human 
nature, wounded by sin but not corrupted. Because Christ is King 
also of this present world, the Christian has a perfect right, if he 

22 Pius XI, On the Sacred Heart and World Distress (America Press edition), p. 8. 


23 Romans 8: 17. 
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so wishes, to devote all his energies to perfecting this temporal or- 
der given him by God. Being a Christian does not dispense him from 
performing his task as a man. His efforts on earth, however limited 
and transient, can still have as their aim the transformation of this 
world, of which Christ is King, in order to bring to completion God’s 
“loving design, centered in Christ, to give history its fulfillment by 
reuniting everything in Him, all that is in heaven, all that is on earth, 
summed up in Him.”* 

Theology, however, reminds us of other truths regarding the “tem- 
poral” which are of equal importance. Man is indeed to grow into 
his supernatural fullness by using the things of this world, but there 
is ever present in his midst the mystery of evil and the fact of sin. 
There are no bad things, as Chesterton said, only bad uses of things. 
Yet the temptation to abuse is recurring and perilous, and in God’s 
Providence never to be fully overcome by the majority of men. Man 
can and does put the temporal in place of God, tearing creatures out 
of their rightful context and loving them exclusively for themselves. 
No immature optimism must blind the Christian to the fact that there 
will always be men who hate other men and men who hate God, and 
a hell where some will continue to hate God for all eternity. There 
will always be that disturbing power of Satan to organize even the 
good men do into a pattern of evil and to turn man’s love of the tem- 
poral into idolatry. To be a Catholic means to live with this mystery, 
without questioning either God’s goodness or His supreme power. 
The only realistic love of the temporal is, as Jean Mouroux has said, 
a love at grips with evil, not in creatures but in man. The decisive 
battle won on Calvary must be fought again in each individual soul, 
where Christ meets His Adversary anew in every eflort of man to 
purify himself, his motives, his attitudes. Such purification will al- 
ways involve suffering and renunciation, and ‘that is why Pius XII 
has had to remind us that no amount of temporal progress can ever 
“avail to fashion a world without misery.” 

Yet if the optimism of the Christian toward the temporal cannot be 
immature, it must not cease to be optimism. For the Vatican Coun- 
cil assures us with an absolute certitude that God has a plan for this 
world, for everything and everyone in it; that He carries out this plan 
24 Ephesians 1: 9-10. 

25 1952 Christmas Message, Catholic Mind, LI (1953), 114. 
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in the temporal order in spite of all opposition, so that not the slight- 
est detail of the universe, not even the free actions of men, escape 
His power; that this guidance is nonetheless gentle and gracious, re- 
specting the natures of the creatures He has made. It is this gentle- 
ness of the divine government, like God’s presence to Elijah in “the 
sound of a gentle whisper,” which has a unique application in the 
case of man, for man takes an active part in God’s plan by freely 
governing himself. The free actions of man which make secular his- 
tory are, by this subtle and mysterious action of God, harmonized 
somehow with God’s ultimate design to make men like Himself, to 
unite them in love to His own Person and, as a consequence, with 
one another. Herbert Butterfield has compared human history to a 
Beethoven symphony. The end may indeed lie in the architecture of 
the whole, but each moment still has its own justification, its own im- 
mediate significance for the men who are cooperating with God at 
that stage of development. “History is the business of making per- 
sonalities, even so to speak by putting them through the mill; its very 
vicissitudes bring personality to a finer texture.”** The Christian’s 
effort in life is essentially an effort at submission to God’s plan. While 
the element of tragedy can never be absent from his optimism, his 
characteristic attitude toward the present and the future will always 
be one of hope, looking upon temporal reality as the stage upon 
which God works out His designs. For him, as Emmanuel Mounier 
has remarked, the meaning of progress is never entirely definable, 
since he can never escape the paradox of the Crucifixion. 


Tue ROLE OF THE LAYMAN 


There is one other contribution which theology can make toward 
resolving the dichotomy between the spiritual and material in Amer- 
ica: her nascent inquiry into what it means to be a layman. Only in 
recent years has serious thought been given to the role of the Catholic 
layman in civil society and in the Church. The studies of Father Con- 
gar and Msgr. Philips are perhaps the most widely known. Debate 
continues on the precise meaning of “layman” and the nature of his 


26“To survey history requires great elasticity of mind so one does not look for some- 
thing to which human personalities are only a means. History is not like a train, the 
sole purpose of which is to get to its destination.” (Herbert Butterfield, Christianity and 


History (London, 1949], pp. 67, 76). 
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apostolate, but it seems almost certain that acting on the temporal as 
such is his specifying role, in that it differentiates him from the cleric 
and religious. Though he share in the apostolate of the hierarchy 
through Catholic Action, his proper task is to do the work of God in 
and through the work of the world. This new “theology of the laity” 
can go far toward helping the layman to realize that he is, in Father 
Murray’s phrase, the Church’s grip on the secular world. For in 
problems of economic and social order, where the Church provides 
general principles but no ready-made solutions, it is the layman who 
must mediate and who in matters strictly secular is alone competent 
to judge what is best for his community. Provided he does not try 
to muffle every profane activity with religious overtones nor use his 
Catholicism as a shield to propagate his own partisan views, the lay- 
man today has an unparalleled opportunity to act for the Church in 
the world, and to promote what Jacques Maritain envisions as a 
“Christian profane order.” Modern Popes have insisted often 
enough that the good of the Church today is to be pursued in fields of 
specifically lay action. “Work at the building of a new world,” 
Cardinal Suhard told his people, “it depends on you whether it will 
be Christian or not.” Theology has begun to chart for the layman a 
specific field of work in the Church, where he will have ample oppor- 
tunity to offer to his fellow men that testimony of love and self-giving 
which St. Paul calls marturia. 

The purpose of this article has been to summarize briefly the func- 
tion of theology in the liberal education of an American Catholic. 
Liberal education is initiation into a culture, into a set of values and 
ideals which are accepted and lived by a community. The specific 
contribution of the college to this process in America is the devel- 
opment of human personality at a mature level in and through the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and truth. By becoming an instrument of 
the Church, this process is necessarily modified in its essence, for it 
now acquires a new approach to reality in the order of knowledge, 
the Church’s own effort to fathom the meaning of her message of 
salvation. Theology in college is integral to the molding of a Catho- 
lic’s personality because dogma alone solves the enigma of what it 
means to be a man, and so provides the student with an ultimate 
frame of reference in his search for personal significance within his 
community. Dogma alone achieves for him a rational balance be- 
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tween the two aspects of life in America that seem at first irrecon- 
cilably opposed, namely the dichotomy between individual and com- 
munity and the tension between man’s spiritual destiny and his 
pursuit of temporal progress. 

Three conclusions may be drawn from what has been said in this 
article. First, college theology is not a purely intellectual discipline. 
Its effort to organize the data of revelation is not philosophic but hu- 
manistic, a combined and balanced operation of all man’s conscious 
activities. It is not, like scholastic theology, an application to the 
data of revelation of that severe method which governs every scientific 
investigation into the realm of abstract ideas. However valuable this 
method has been for any progress in dogma so far, such progress is 
not the purpose of college, nor is abstract precision in religious mat- 
ters the fundamental need of the college student. Theology in col- 
lege, if it is worthy of the name, must indeed show the student how the 
truths of revelation are related to each other as well as to an organic 
whole. But it must also explicitly concern itself with integrating for 
the student, in terms of the Christian message of salvation, the con- 
crete elements of his own culture. This looking at the student’s world 
through the prism of revelation is absolutely essential if the student 
is to see how God’s plan of salvation, His oikonomia, intimately ef- 
fects the development of his personality and the accomplishment of 
his role as Catholic layman in temporal society. Youth today is not 
interested in abstractions, in ideas unrelated to concrete realities. 
As Jacques Maritain has clearly stated: “This theological training, 
as I see it, should be especially connected with the problems raised 
by contemporary science, by the great social movements and conflicts 
of our age, and by anthropology, comparative religion, and the phi- 
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losophy of culture. 

Secondly, and as a corollary to the first conclusion, college theology 
must concern itself with the world of values. Liberal education aims 
at man’s self-fulfillment, and this is radically a matter of free deci- 
sions for values in every phase of his personal existence. Hence a 
cardinal principle of modern pedagogy is that all efforts on behalf 
of youth must lead it to an independent acceptance of the world of 
values, what Emmanuel Mounier has termed “a choice of position.” 


27 Jacques Maritain, “Some Typical Aspects of Christian Education,” The Christian 
Idea of Education, edited by Edmund Fuller (New Haven, 1957), p. 184. 
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In The Image Kenneth Boulding advances the theory that a man’s 
free decisions depend upon his subjective knowledge structure or the 
“image” he has formed of the world. This image is modified by suc- 
cessive messages, presented by experience and mediated through a 
value system that is itself part of the image. The meaning of the mes- 
sage is the change it produces in the image. This may be a simple ad- 
dition, a clarification, even sometimes a revolutionary change, as when 
the message hits some sort of nucleus or supporting structure in the 
image and the whole thing changes in a quite radical way. What col- 
lege theology seeks to effect is the undergraduate’s “image” of the 
world, his value system. It aims at an abiding vision of human life 
and work, so that the student will have a rational basis for filtering 
the values of American culture and interpreting in a Christian fash- 
ion the experiences of his daily life. 

Finally, while concerning itseli with the world of values, college 
theology must recognize within that world its own limitations. Though 
not a purely intellectual discipline, it is primarily such, and hence 
its main preoccupation will always be with truth. It cannot make stu- 
dents good men or better men. It cannot even make them mature 
men, for the test of maturity, as Frank Sheed has said, is not what a 
man knows but how much of what he knows enters as a matter of 
course into all his judgments. Theology can reflect on the message 
of salvation brought by Jesus, contemplate it and present it to the stu- 
dent as an ordered whole. It can give him a more profound insight 
into the human situation, into man’s creaturely existence in the world. 
But only God can produce the metanoia of the Gospels, the change 
of mind, the complete transformation in the human heart. In the end 
college theology like every other intellectual discipline must regret- 
fully subscribe to Newman’s poignant lament: “Quarry the granite 
rock with razors, or moor the vessel with a thread of silk; then may 
you hope with such keen and delicate instruments as human know]l- 
edge and human reason to contend against those giants, the passion 


and the pride of man.” 





Only by ceasing to be medieval in 
manner, ecclesiastical in character, 
and negative in spirit can theology 
become a vital force for the lay- 
man of today. 


THEOLOGY IN 
JESUIT EDUCATION 


JOHN L. McKENZIE 


IT Is AN ODDITY THAT Jesuits will often take from externs what they 
will not take from one another.’ Dr. Francis M. Rogers, former dean 
of the graduate school of Harvard University, has made some re- 
marks which I would not dare to address to other Jesuits. He is quoted 
as saying that he is not so innocent as to believe that all Catholic 
colleges and universities are living up to their potentialities and their 
traditions. His one criticism of American Catholic colleges is that 
they assiduously copy many of the worst features of secular educa- 
tion, and he charges us with a lack of confidence in ourselves and in 
our glorious traditions. “You dismiss Catholic theology,” he says, 
“with a mere two semester hours over three or four years out in the 
fringe, added on to some fifteen, seventeen, nineteen hours of subjects 
that are often identical with what is found elsewhere. Because you 
do this, your students occasionally conclude that theology is of sec- 

1In its original form this article was an address given at the General Session of the 


meeting of the Jesuit Educational Association in Philadelphia, April 6, 1958, and was 
published in the Jesuit Educational Quarterly, June, 1958. 
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ondary importance.”* We must admit the accuracy of these observa- 
tions and we must be concerned about the conditions Dr. Rogers de- 
scribes. 

The subject with which I am dealing is a challenging and puzzling 
one.” The first question to be asked is: Is theology an integrating factor 
in Jesuit education? This question is easy to answer: It is not. I am not 
certain that it is even an integrating factor in the education of the Jesuit 
himself. The second question is: Can theology be an integrating 
factor in Jesuit education? To this question Father George Kluber- 
tanz has returned a clear negative answer.* He grants that theology is 
an integrating factor in Catholic intellectual life at large; but he 
denies that theology can function as a unifying principle in the mind 
of the undergraduate. The student is barely mature enough in his 
junior or senior year to learn philosophy; how then can he learn a 
discipline in which philosophy is presupposed? Four full years of 
theology, he asserts, preceded by at least two full years of philosophy, 
do not make every priest a theologian; can the layman learn it with- 
out philosophy in eighteen to twenty-four semester hours? As 
long as the discussion remains within the term of theology as under- 
stood by Father Klubertanz, there is no possible dispute; he is right. 
I intend to show that we must change the basis of the discussion. 

The third question is: Ought theology to be an integrating factor 
in Jesuit education? From recent discussions of the question it seems 
that there is an articulate and growing opinion among Catholic educa- 
tors that theology ought to be an integrating factor in Catholic edu- 
cation, if not the single integrating principle. Dr. James Mullaney 


2I quote Dr. Rogers as he is reported in The Indiana Catholic and Record, February 
14, 1958. 

8 The topic is also timely. Among recent discussions cf. the papers of Father Gerald 
Van Ackeren and Father Francis M. Keating on the finality of the college course in 
sacred doctrine in Proceedings, Second Annual Convention of the Society of Catholic 
College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine 1956 (SCCTSD), pp. 10 ff.; Dr. James V. Mullaney, 
“The General Principles of Integration of the Curriculum,” Proceedings SCCTSD 1957, 
pp. 9 ff.; a panel on the integration of sacred doctrine and specific disciplines by the 
Rev. Benedict Ashley, O.P. (natural science), Sister Marie Carolyn, O.P. (history), 
and the Rev. David Dillon (philosophy), ibid., pp. 24 ff.; the Rev. George P. Klubertanz, 
“The Nature and Function of Courses in Philosophy and their Curricular I:nplications 
in Liberal Education,” and the Rev. Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., “The Nature and 
Function of Courses in Sacred Theology and their Curricular Implications in Liberal 
Education,” both in the NCEA College Newsletter, October 1956. 


4 Op. cit., pp. 12 f. 
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of Manhattan College has denied, I think very wisely, that any single 
discipline can be an integrating factor in liberal education.* Within 
the humanities, he said, history is the methodological principle of in- 
tegration, philosophy the hierarchical principle of integration, and 
sacred doctrine the normative principle of integration. This ap- 
proach is certainly sane and avoids the implication that theology 
must take the place which philosophy has traditionally occupied in 
the American Jesuit college of the liberal arts. Few would affirm, 
and I am not among them, that such a change would be evidently 
desirable. And it is entirely beside the point to speak of theology as 
a nobler science with reference to its object. When we are dealing 
with education, it is not the nobility of the object which determines 
the importance of the science, but the nobility of the manner in which 
the science apprehends its object. In the hypothesis that theology 
with a nobler object were less of a science than philosophy or other 
disciplines, the claims of theology to be an integrating factor could 
not be taken seriously. In any case I agree with Dr. Mullaney that no 
single discipline can be the integrating factor in the curriculum, and 
I prefer to speak of a curriculum of which theology is an integral 
part. 

The fourth question is: How is the integration of theology into 
the curriculum to be achieved? This question no one has answered, 
and I am not going to answer it here. We must, I think, look back to 
a time when theology was the integrating factor of university educa- 
tion. Hastings Rashdall said in substance that the medieval univer- 
sities were the creation of the theological movement of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. In these universities theology dominated; it was 
truly the queen of the sciences, and its professors had the highest 
academic standing, not only because of their personal gifts and 
achievements, but also because of the reverence accorded the faculty 
in which they taught. Rashdall’s own words deserve quotation: “The 
intellectual revolution of the 12th and 13th centuries threw open to 
the student the whole range of science in so far as it was covered by 
the newly discovered treasures of Greek science, medicine, and phil- 
osophy, and by the monuments of ancient Roman jurisprudence. 
Theology remained the Queen of the Sciences, but a grander and 


5 Op. cit., p. 9. 
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nobler conception of theology arose—a conception which the modern 
world, alas! has all but lost. Theology became not the mere Chinese 
mandarin’s poring over ancient texts, but the architectonic science 
whose office it was to receive the results of all other sciences and com- 
bine them into an organic whole, in so far as they had bearings on 
the supreme questions of the nature of God and of the universe, and 
the relation of man to both.”” I emphasize the statement that theology 
received the results of all other sciences and combined them into an 
organic whole. Theology was creative to the highest degree when it 
was most receptive. The living being grows by intussusception; and 
theology is stimulated and enriched by all of human learning if it is 
willing to incorporate the truths of all human learning into its own 
structure. When theology was ready to exchange, to receive as well 
as to give, it exercised effective sway over the entire field of learning. 
If we wonder why theology lost its eminence, we cannot help but no- 
tice that after the fifteenth century theology became isolated and self- 
centered, no longer willing to receive and therefore unable to give. 
Father George Ganss has shown that St. Ignatius intended that the 
Jesuit university, after the example of the University of Paris, his 
educational ideal, should regard theology as the most important 
discipline in the university, and should make the faculty of theology 
the strongest of all faculties; but this policy was not executed in the 
Ratio Studiorum." 

We cannot revive the Middle Ages and we ought not; and it may 
help us to see how we must integrate theology into the university if 
we recall some of the reasons why we cannot do it in the medieval 
manner. The medieval universities and their educational process 
were ecclesiastical in character. Rashdall has reminded us that in the 


® Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middles Ages, ed. Powicke 
and Emden (Oxford, 1936), III, 441-442. 

7 George Ganss, S.J., Saint Ignatius’ Idea of a Jesuit University (Milwaukee, 1954), 
pp. 53 ff. On our present topic Father Ganss remarks simply: “In Ignatius’ day, the 
opportunity of teaching scientific theology to lay students probably was not as great 
as that which is opening up before the American Jesuits today . . . the number of 
lay students desiring training in theology was no doubt far less than that of the young 
Americans requesting it in Jesuit and other Catholic American universities today” 
(p. 56). I base my remark on the Ratio Studiorum on the fact that Father Allan P. 
Farrell in The Jesuit Code of Liberal Education (Milwaukee, 1938) lists theology 
only twice in the index; neither passage has any reference to the theological education 


of the layman. 
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early Middle Ages the clergy were almost the only class which pos- 
sessed or desired to possess even the rudiments of knowledge." The 
commanding position of ecclesiastics in the foundation of medieval 
universities endured into the Renaissance, even after the admission 
of lay students into other faculties. Our modern university education 
is directed to the layman; the education of the clergy is now a special- 
ized operation performed in specialized institutions. 

A second difference between the medieval and the modern univer- 
sity is the independent and vast growth of the autonomous secular 
sciences. With a few exceptions like Roger Bacon, the medieval 
scholar was content with a good grounding in the dialectics and the 
natural science of Aristotle. The modern educated man, if he is to 
meet his contemporaries as an equal, must be equipped with much 
wider learning than that which was required of the bachelor of Paris 
in the days of Thomas Aquinas. In justice to our students we are not 
free to omit these secular disciplines. We may deplore the fact that 
modern culture is secularized; but we must prepare our graduates to 
live and work effectively in a secular culture which will not accept 
them unless they meet its own standards of education. 

The integration of theology into general education, then, must 
accept the general education which now exists.” Both Dr. James Mul- 
laney and Father Klubertanz, who have discussed the matter with 
intelligence and alertness, accept without much question the normative 
relation of theology to the other disciplines. But Dr. Mullaney is 
wise enough to see that the normative function must be positive as 
well as negative. He concedes that in the concrete order he has dif- 
ficulty in seeing how theology does achieve a positive integrating func- 
tion, and he further concedes that this positive principle of integration 
is impossible to achieve in the four years of college education. Full 


integration, he suspects, may not be possible on the personal and in- 


8 Op. cit., I, 28. 

® One cannot touch this subject without mentioning Cardinal Newman’s three lectures, 
“Theology a Branch of Knowledge,” “The Bearing of Theology on other Knowledge,” 
and “The Bearing of other Knowledge on Theology” in The Idea of a University. One 
must also say, with all respect to a massive intellect, that Newman does not carry us 
very far. His defense of theology as a legitimate branch of learning which is entitled 
to a place in the university and his insistence that the omission of one science from 
the structure of learning must distort the other sciences are solid; but his views 
of the exchange between theology and other disciplines reflect theological and scientific 


opinions which are antiquated. 
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tellectual level until mature years.” I may add parenthetically that 
this objective would be worth any effort, even if its achievement were 
delayed. But Dr. Mullaney has done well to raise the question of 
theology as a positive norm. I know of no more sterile approach to 
theology than the idea of the negative norm; for a negative norm by 
definition does nothing and contributes nothing. No doubt it is a 
great good to be protected against error in faith; but this protection 
can be achieved without any thinking whatever, and it is no guarantee 
that the mind, secure in its faith, will not in its undisciplined serenity 
run altogether astray in the pursuit of learning. 

There are also dangers in the positive function of theology. The- 
ology, I believe, has much to contribute to the other disciplines, but 
there are some things it cannot do. It cannot do the work of other 
disciplines. It cannot solve scientific problems by theological methods. 
It certainly cannot solve these problems when theologians have only 
an imperfect grasp both of the scientific problem and of scientific 
method. The danger in Catholic schools is that theology will usurp 
the place of other disciplines. We are constantly warned that the 
other disciplines step over their boundaries and intrude into theology; 
among us it is necessary and salutary that theology also be firmly and 
explicitly warned against trespassing. 

It is now time to ask what integration is. I see no reason to improve 
on the definition offered by Dr. Mullaney: such a unity of order 
among the included disciplines as to constitute them an intelligible 
organism." The curriculum is integrated when the student senses 
that he is engaged in one continuous intellectual activity and not dis- 
tended among several unrelated obligations. Dr. Mullaney has re- 
minded us that the chief agency of the intellectual life of the student 
is the intellectual initiative of the student himself.’ At the same time, 
we have no right to demand that the student make a synthesis which 
we are unable or unwilling to make for ourselves. If the curriculum 
is disintegrated, if the thinking of the administrative and academic 
staffs about the relations of the various disciplines is disintegrated, 
how can we expect the students to put the pieces together? If they 
could, they should run the schools and we should take the courses. 





10 Op. cit., pp. 21-23. 
11 Op. cit., p. 10. 
12 Op. cit., p. 11. 
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There is, however, a caution to be entered at this point. Simplifica- 
tion is not integration. One can always obtain integration by the 
suppression of truth. The dedicated Communist is integrated, per- 
haps more completely than the dedicated Catholic layman. Let us 
not essay the impossible. 

As I see it, we cannot determine the integrating function of theology 
until we have defined theology. I have accepted the reasons presented 
by Father Klubertanz why theology, as he understands it, cannot be 
taught to undergraduates. I repeat here, as I stated them elsewhere, 
the reasons why I am convinced that the theology which is a part of 
clerical education must be left out of consideration in defining the 
function of theology in the college and university: “What we may 
call the Thomistic school would prefer to make the Summa of St. 
Thomas the core of theology in the college, and it is only fair that I 
should explain why I move in another direction. Here again I follow 
Father Murray, as others have done. Father Murray draws our atten- 
tion to the many and fundamental changes in the social, cultural, and 
intellectual world since the thirteenth century. The success of 
Thomas Aquinas lay largely in the fact that he so perfectly articulated 
his belief in terms apt for the intellectual world of his day. We ought 
to do the same; but we shall not do it unless we realize that the intel- 
lectual world now does not speak the language of the thirteenth cent- 
ury. We do not mean by this that we abandon the Thomistic synthesis; 
we do mean that we do not think it can be taught to college undergrad- 
uates. What I find lacking in the Thomistic synthesis . . . — and in 
speculative theology as a whole—are historical and critical methods 
and approach. In modern education and in the modern intellectual 
world these have a place in the training of the educated man which 
they did not have in the thirteenth century; our students will meet 
them in their humanistic disciplines. The historical and critical atti- 
tude exhibited by St. Thomas—and by most classic writers of theology 
down to our own century—does not meet the standards of modern 
historians and critics.”"* We have accepted the duty of doing some- 
thing which no institution in the Church has attempted in the history 
of Catholic education: the formal theological education of the lay- 
man. For this a theology of the layman, as it is now called, different 


13“Training Teachers of College Theology,” Jesuit Educational Quarterly XIX (1956), 
101 f. 
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from the scholastic synthesis as it is currently taught in seminaries, 
seems necessary. The difference between the theology of the semi- 
nary and the theology of the university is a difference in quality, not 
merely of quantity. The theology of the layman will differ in its 
selection of contents, its organization of material, its methods of ex- 
position; and it cannot be a survey of the whole field of theology. 

I have no hesitation in affirming that the construction of the theol- 
ogy of the layman is the most urgent task of the present generation 
of theologians.’ The burden of integrating itself into the university 
curriculum lies in the first place upon theology. Once a solidly intel- 
lectual theology addressed to the layman is developed, it will not have 
to justify its place in the curriculum any more than do literature or 
mathematics. Not until such a theology is developed can we deter- 
mine what the other sciences can receive from it; and this determina- 
tion must ultimately be left to the other sciences, not to theology. This 
theology will enrich itself from the contributions of the other disci- 
plines, and ideally there should be a constant exchange. The problem 
of integration arises because we are thinking of the theology of the 
seminary; and it will haunt us until we break out of these terms.”* 

Perhaps it is easier to visualize the integrated graduate than the 
integrated curriculum. I assume that college and university educa- 
tion is intended to produce intellectual men with trained minds, and 
the Catholic institution desires to produce Catholic intellectuals. The 
trained mind thinks, not only because it wants to but because it has 
to; it has learned its own capacity, and its possessor is unhappy if he 
cannot think or is forbidden to think. The trained mind thinks about 
everything, and surrenders to nothing intelligible as beyond its range; 
and it is going to think about religion. Should not the thinking of the 
educated Catholic about religion be theological? Untheological and 
unscientific thinking about religion has its place in the Church; we 
honor as saints many men and women who were incapable of any- 
thing else. But we do not expect this kind of thinking from the edu- 
cated Catholic. The educated Catholic must meet problems of whose 


14 Those who perform this task must begin from the two masterly articles of Father 
John Courtney Murray, Theological Studies 5 (1944), 43 ff., 340 ff. 

15 The LeMoyne College Plan has certainly broken out of the pattern of the theology 
of the seminary, and its authors deserve recognition for their courage and originality. 
At the same time, I believe its authors would be the first to agree that the plan is not 


definitive. 
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existence the uneducated Catholic is rarely aware; and if his college 
is not sailing under false pretenses it should have prepared him either 
to solve these problems or to face them honestly. 

The theology of the layman will be a part of general education. 
We do succeed, or we think we do, in giving students a general edu- 
cation in literature and languages, history, mathematics and science, 
philosophy. We do not intend to produce poets and playwrights, but 
we think our graduates should be able to read poetry and view plays 
intelligently and critically. We do not teach them to practice medi- 
cine, but we try to teach them basic scientific thinking. We expect 
them to know what the scientific method is and to know the place 
of the natural sciences in life and learning. We do not teach them to 
practice law, but we would think them ignorant if they were un- 
acquainted with the philosophy and principles of law and legal think- 
ing. And this is my answer to Father Klubertanz. The theology of 
the seminary is indeed out of reach of the undergraduate. Our great 
mistake has been to try to teach him this theology condensed, and 
from this mistake come our present doubts and fears. But I am not 
convinced that a general education in theology which will equal his 


general education in the arts and sciences is impossible. It simply 


has not been tried. 

Our student, if we imagine him equipped with such a general edu- 
cation, is a single personality. If he is truly educated, he brings his 
trained mind to bear on all problems and employs all the knowledge 
he possesses; and he has learned how to discover what he does not 
know. The educated mind is capable of complex thinking, of break- 
ing down a problem into its terms without either confusing the disci- 
plines or falsely isolating one from the other. His general education 
gives him insight because he can view problems widely and attack 
them with more than one methodology. All I desire is that our grad- 
uate’s understanding of the principles and methods of philosophy, 
the sciences, and criticism will not be matched with a child’s knowl- 
edge of theology. He can have and ought to have an understanding of 
basic theological thinking. What theology can contribute to the trained 
mind is knowledge of the truth as it is apprehended by theology; and 
knowledge of the truth is not going to hamper anyone’s thinking. 

Now if I knew what such a course of general education in theology 
ought to be I should have employed my time in describing it. But un- 
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less some genius bursts upon us in a flash, the production of such a 
theology will be a long slow task. Many minds must cooperate before 
we shall have a course which we shall recognize as adequate. But I 
wish to state clearly that the work of creating it lies within the univer- 
sity. The schools of theology have been excluded from the campus 
of our American Jesuit universities. 

We may ask whether this exclusion has been profitable either to 
the school of theology or to the university; I say nothing except that 
we have no right to be anything but agreeably surprised if the schools 
of theology contribute anything to the construction of a general educa- 
tion in theology. Furthermore, I have already mentioned that one of 
the factors which made medieval theology great was its reception of 
knowledge from other disciplines. With neither pride nor pleasure 
I note that the history of the last two hundred years of theology has 
been largely a rejection of the contributions of the other sciences: 
anthropological, physical, biological, historical and archaeological, 
critical. For this reason the men who will create the theology of the 
layman must themselves have an excellent general education. Indeed 
I think it quite likely that much of the work will be done by our Catho- 
lic laymen, who have consistently shown greater powers than we 
clergy have believed they had. 

I do not think that administrators of our colleges and universities 
can create the curriculum of a general education in theology. But no 
one else can create it unless they wish it done. And they can insist that 
it be done. They can create conditions favorable to its accomplish- 
ment. They can see that talented men go into theological work and 
that they receive superior preparation, not only in theology but also 
in their general education. They can encourage them to do creative 
work and give them the freedom and the facilities to do it. Elsewhere 
I have expressed my own conviction that our most pressing need as 
well as our most immediate practical objective is the preparation of 
the teacher of college theology.’ It is most unlikely that we can 
prepare men who can and will do creative work in the theology of the 
layman by training them to teach theology in the seminary. Instead, 
their preparation should emphasize the historical and critical study 
of theological sources, the function of the layman in the history of the 


16 Jesuit Educational Quarterly, loc. cit. 
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Church and at the present time, and the statement of theological prob- 
lems in the modern world by modern writers, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. Even more immediately, theologians can take up the study 
of the theology of the layman; they can make some effort to define its 
contents, and its objectives, and to prepare a scheme of its organi- 
zation and its methods. Finally, the administrators of our colleges 
and universities can give theology a position in the curriculum which 
will correspond to the respect they have for it. In the long run, of 
course, theology must win its position in the university on its own 
merit; to burn incense before an undeserving object is idolatry. At 
the same time, if we treat theology as unimportant it is very likely 
to be unimportant. I believe that if some of these things are done the 
American Jesuit university can repay its debt to theology, which cre- 
ated the university in the thirteenth century, by becoming the agent 


of the regeneration of theology. 





The Middle Ages were no Gothic 
lotus land of song and chivalry 
but a strong call to the union and 
universality of the City of God. 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


EDWARD D. McSHANE 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, after surviving the hazards of six decades, 


finds itself not at the frontier of a new era but already pushed over 
it into a land of anxiety. In an uncomfortable environment it is being 
forced constantly to readjust to new and unexpected needs. Certainly 
one of these needs is a revised and greatly broadened synthesis of the 
story of Western civilization. The West has been brought into col- 
lision with every other surviving culture, and the older images and 
classifications that have served for centuries are too restricting for the 
growing global perspectives. What is needed now is a more synoptic 
view of the past, even if this demands the displacement of what Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee calls our beanstalk forms of historiography by a 
“tree pattern in which the civilizations rise, like so many branches, 
side by side. .. .”* 

The record of our own cultural heritage looks parochial and con- 
fined when placed against the vast classifications of the present-day 
metahistorians and anthropologists. Dr. Toynbee has recently com- 
pleted his long probing into the debris of the past and has found 
evidence of thirty civilizations, if we include the four that were abor- 

1“A Study of History; What I am Trying to Do,” International Affairs, XXXI (1955), 
4. This essay is also included in Toynbee and History, ed. M. F. Ashley Montagu 
(Boston, 1956), p. 5. 
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tive and the five that were arrested early in their growth, and exclude 
the more than 650 primitive societies catalogued by the anthropolo- 
gists. Of the remaining twenty-one that had a full life sequence, more 
than half are safely dead, and the others are in various stages of 
declension, even breakdown and disintegration, in spite of having 
their relationships graphed as “wholly unrelated, unrelated to ear- 
lier societies, infra-affiliated, affiliated I, affliated II, and supra- 
affiliated.”* Professor William Albright also proposes a significant 
organismic philosophy of history that would separate the past into 
six stages ranging from Prehistoric Undifferentiated Culture (early 
and middle Paleolithic) to Historic Differentiated Culture with a pro- 
gressive world sweep of the West (c. 1500 a.p. to the present).° Thus 
not only have communications and the swift turn of political affairs 
shrunk the circumference of the earth, but the diligence of the archae- 
ologist’s trowel is now providing prehistory with its own prehistory, 
and our ancestors who were forced to give up their idyllic life as 
simple food-gatherers to become food-cultivators, devolving thence- 
forth either into lazy, squatting totem clans, or cautious adventurers 
into the papyrus swamps of the Nile Delta, seem ever closer to us. 

A similar trend to break clear of the established forms is present 
in the purpose of intellectual history, a rather recent arrival into the 
family of historical disciplines. Being a lineal descendant of the 
German Geistesgeschichte, it seeks to discover the climate of opinion 
of some selected section of human experience by grouping the ideas 
it finds there into a coherent, revealing narrative of the elusive past. 
To achieve this it must often discard the periodization now in use, as 
well as the irritating boundaries that confine our interests in great 
part to the history of Europe. So the question comes to mind whether 
there will be much use for the old forms once they cede dominance 
to the wide-angle perspective of future history writing. And what is 
of more particular moment for this present inquiry, will the contro- 
versial period of the Middle Ages have any authentic relevance? To 
discover an answer for this question it will be helpful to review the 
record of the reputation of the Middle Ages down to the present, for 
no other period has had such a remarkable struggle to win acceptance 
of its own decency and integrity. 


2 A Study of History (Oxford 1939), I, 148, 455, 458; IV, 1-6. 
8 From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 82-3. 
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THE HuMANISTS 


The trouble with the Middle Ages is that they are in the middle of 
something and the task of setting their terminal points or even of 
determining their character still teases the mind. Furthermore, the 
whole conception is artificial, since the man of the Middle Ages did 
not think pf himself as medieval, if he ever thought much about such 
things. He felt that he was a part of a world already old, or perhaps 
at the threshold of the Age of Love, about which the pseudo-prophet 
Joachim of Flora wrote in the first years of the thirteenth century. 
In fact the term itself is from fairly recent times, finding its origins 
and popularization in the seventeenth century when Christoph Kel- 
ler chose the ancient-middle-modern triad as a convenient classifica- 
tion for his textbooks.* However, its bad reputation began centuries 
earlier in the writings of the first humanists who regarded the medium 
aevum as a defective child locked away in an attic room, referred to 
rarely, and then only with the greatest embarrassment to the rest of 
the human family. Filippo Villani in his writings about the illustri- 
ous citizens of fourteenth-century Florence attributes the poor quality 
of medieval literature to the Church’s repression of poetic fancy as 
something if not sinful at least certainly suspect. Leonardo Bruni 
complains that Greek letters lay in a hypnotic sleep for 700 years 
until restored to life by the touch of the colorful scholar, Chrysoloras.” 
And to Francesco Petrarca, often referred to as the first modern man, 
can be ascribed the source of the contemptuous epithet, “the dark 
ages,” that has hung on so tenaciously until recent decades.° Giorgio 
Vassari, whose history of the Renaissance gives us a classic if some- 
what credulous and preconscious narrative of the men of his times, 
refers sadly to the Middle Ages as the babyhood of artistic develop- 
ment, full of crudities now fortunately outgrown in the robust air 
of the cinquecento. 


4 Keller (Cellarius) is generally given this questionable honor, though Oswald Spengler 
claims that the “incredibly jejune and meaningless” scheme was invented by Professor 
Horn of Leyden in 1667. Decline of the West (N. Y., 1929), p. 22. 

5 Rerum suo tempore gestarum commentarius, Muratori, Scriptores, XIX, 431. 

6 To determine Petrarch’s attitude toward the period of history from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to his own day is a perplexing problem. Theodor E. Mommsen con- 
cludes that he called the era tenebrae “because it was worthless, not because it was little 
known, The sooner the period dropped from men’s memory, the better. Therefore 
Petrarch, personally at least, was resolved to bury it in oblivion.”—‘Petrarch’s Con- 


ception of the Dark Ages,” Speculum, XVII (1942), 237. 
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Such disfavor continued throughout the subsequent generations 
and was joined by an equally fiery denunciation of Scholasticism as 
a dungeon of the intellect or a jousting ground where tonsured clerics 
met in mock battle using as weapons distinctions without difference; 
where theologians spend their lives, says Erasmus, in quibbling and 
fallacious argument, becoming superficial and contentious though 
looked upon as wise. In a letter to John Colet in 1499 he complains 
that “scholasticism by a certain barren and crabbed subtlety exhausts 
the mind and neither quickens it with vitality nor animates it with 
the breath of life. . .. Meanwhile we are becoming victims to a seduc- 
tive but morbid craving for never ending disputes; battle follows 
battle and we proudly thrust and parry over the tiniest trifle.”‘ The 
religious revolutionaries who formulated the Protestantism of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries prolonged this depressing picture. 
In their insistence upon a return to the simplicity of primitive Chris- 
tianity they had little use for the Middle Ages. In fact they had 
little use either for the Renaissance except when it encouraged a liber- 
ation from the medieval Church which, so they believed, by sacra- 
mental externalism, superstition, and false decretals had kept Chris- 
tianity in needless darkness for a thousand years. 


THE PHILOSOPHES 


It was during the Enlightenment that the Middle Ages endured its 
severest punishment, and it came from the sharp quills of the philo- 
sophes. Montesquieu’s ratio primalis that governed, even necessi- 
tated, all things, God included, channeled learning into a narrow 
positivism, and in the area of theology into a deistic formula friendly 
to any new pattern of free thought. Medieval theology with its a- 
priorism and its affirmation of a causative divine providence was too 
teleological for eighteenth-century tastes and would lead Voltaire to 
remark that theology was the fille batarde of Aristotelian metaphysics, 


7 Opus Epistolarum Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami, ed. P. S. Allen (Oxford, 1906), I, 
247 (Epistola 108). The top soil of metaphysics had indeed reached a point of exhaus- 
tion and upon Scotus the contempt of the humanists fell heaviest. When Thomas Crom- 
well’s officials visited Oxford they left the Quadrangle littered with the pages of Duns 
Scotus. (Wood, Annals, IJ, 62). Cf. Hasting Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages (Oxford, 1936), III, 259, n. 1. Etienne Gilson blames the decline of 
Scholasticism on its taking its forms too seriously. (The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy 
[N. Y., 1936], p. 401). 
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which through wretched translation and construction has brought 
greater torture to reason and learning than the invasions of the Van- 
dals and Huns.* The German philosophers of the Aufklérung echoed 
this feeling, and in England which gave such inspiration to the French 
rationalists, it is not surprising to find a similar attitude, more re- 
strained perhaps, but no less emphatic. To Henry Saint-John Boling- 
broke, for example, any interest in the Middle Ages was a ridiculous 
affectation.” Scholasticism was still regarded as the finding of un- 
sound reasons for what we already believe by instinct. 

So, for the most part, the idea persisted that the Middle Ages were 
a hushed hibernation between two glorious eras of humanistic activ- 
ity. The first was the culture that had its origins in the Greek city- 
states, and after the Macedonian conquest was spread as a thin 
veneer over the wide empire of Alexander. It experienced much mu- 
tation through its contact with other cultures, and after Rome thrust 
its political control over the mare nostrum and beyond, it shared a 
fresh Latin vitality that brought it to flourish almost as a new thing in 
the enforced peace of the Roman world. But whether in its pure 
classic origins or in its later fusion with non-Greek elements, this cul- 
ture accented delight in human beauty, a universality of response to 
all human accomplishments, a fixed gaze upon man’s power to ex- 
ploit and enjoy this world. Then the empire came upon sad days and 
the splendor of Graeco-Roman humanism was dimmed and forced 
into a sleep. During the next drowsy centuries the Church turned 
man’s gaze away from himself and using such otherworldly notions 
as reward after death, redemption, and a Manichean assurance that 
earthly things are all evil, encouraged him to replace his strong in- 
clination for human gladness with a Heimweh, a mystical homesick- 
ness for heaven. But, continued the philosophers, not until the end 
of the fourteenth century was there a sign that the long slumber was 
over. Thereupon a few stirrings announced the great awakening, the 
return to humanism, a neo-paganism that burst into vigorous growth 


® Oeuvres completes; essai sur les moeurs etc. (Paris, 1785-89), XVII, 376. In Voltaire’s 
view it was the Renaissance that rescued reason from medieval superstition and opened 
the way to the discovery of a true philosophy no longer dominated by the monsieur 'abbé, 
who “shaves his head, wears a small collar, a short cloak and sits waiting for a fat 
benefice.”—Philosophical Dictionary, ed. J. Hunt (1824), I, 9. 

® The Works of Lord Bolingbroke (Letters on the Study and Use of History) (Dublin, 
1793), II, 343. 
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in the sunlight of Medicean Florence. Medieval man, so long con- 
fined to the borders of the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, Byzantium, 
and the strong Islamic world, so firmly tied to the earth like a giant 
Gulliver by the demands of ecclesiasticism, canon law, and a ponder- 
ous feudal apparatus, was able at last to shake off his bonds and step 
into the modern world of discovery, free and self-possessed. 

This is the bleak, even condemnatory picture that reached its most 
scholarly expression a century later when the Swiss historian Jacob 
Burckhardt wrote his notable synthesis that set the pattern for genera- 
tions of subsequent disciples. In his view the Renaissance was not 
only a revival of antiquity, but more pertinently, a re-establishment 
of man’s individuality long submerged in a pit of medieval authori- 
tarianism where “both sides of human consciousness — that which 
was turned within as that which was turned without — lay dreaming 
or half awake beneath a common veil. The veil was woven of faith, 
illusion, and childish pre-possession, through which the world and 
history were seen clad in strange hues.” *° 


THE ROMANTICS AND THE HIsTORICISTS 


In the nineteenth century, however, the Romantics discovered the 
Middle Ages and with surprising suddenness knighthood was again 
in flower. This phenomenon appeared throughout Europe and early 
in the century, but perhaps for us its most striking manifestations 
occurred in English letters where phantasy gave every buttressed arch 
tender, even nostalgic regard. Castles were again turreted and de- 
fended by knights, each a paladin without guile, dreaming of the 
quest for the Holy Grail, and the more tangible prize of his lady’s 
favor. Romantic Englishmen, as though with self-conscious guilt, saw 


10 The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (London, 1944), p. 81. In his later 
years Burckhardt, amazed at the worldwide interest in his writings said, “I really do 
not believe in individualism at all, but I will not say so because a great number of 
people find pleasure in it, and I do not want to deprive them of it.” This curious 
anecdote is from Werner Kaegi’s introduction to Ernst Walser, Gesammelte Studien zur 
Geistesgeschichte der Renaissance (Basel, 1932), p. xxxxvii. The story is repeated by 
Benedetto Croce in a provocative criticism of Burckhardt, History as the Story of Liberty 
(Meridian Books, 1955), p. 98. John Addington Symonds, the English contemporary of 
Burckhardt, also describes the Middle Ages as a period where “man had lived in a cowl. 
He had not seen the beauty of the world, or had seen it only to cross himself, and turn 
aside and tell his beads and pray . . . The Renaissance was the liberation of the reason 
from a dungeon.”—Renaissance in Italy (N. Y., 1935), II, 5-10. 
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their ivy-cowled ruins alive once more with a jolly abbot and his 
tippling community, far happier in the cellar than in choir. And by 
the time we reach the waning period of this century, Victorians were 
under the spell of Alfred Tennyson and his tales of courteous knights, 
the adventures of sword Excalibur, and the story of the sad “lady of 
Shallott in her many tower’d Camelot.” John Ruskin sets off on his 
memorable crusade against “‘the pestilent art of the Renaissance” 
and in his exuberant expression would write: “The Middle Ages had 
their wars and agonies, but also their intense delights. Their gold 
was dashed with blood, but ours is sprinkled with dust.” ” 

Romanticism being a reaction was thriving on extremes; legend 
was competing with reality and the medieval period was being studied 
through stained glass. The resultant picture was therefore not entirely 
real, but through the over-bright colors a truth was discernible, that 
what the rationalists of the eighteenth century called an age of iron 
was in fact an age of faith, that elements were contained in the chiv- 
alry of the chansons de geste, in the disastrous history of the crusad- 
ing armies, and in the vitality and restraint of Gothic architecture 
that contrasted favorably with Renaissance immoralism, its condot- 
tieri and their Machiavellian push for power through virti, its over- 
rich art. What was perhaps of equal interest was the attractiveness 
of the Middle Ages when contrasted with their own Victorian society, 
gas-lit and comfortable, but rather dull and still dominated by its 
worsted-stocking Puritanism. And so, one more turn of the wheel of 
interpretation, and what had been rejected by the Illuminists as evi- 
dence of superstition, ignorance, darkness, crudity, was rescued by 
the Romantics and applauded loudly as evidence of intuitive faith, 
justice, piety and simplicity. 

Somewhere within these extremes of opinion lay the true Middle 
Ages, and surprisingly the same nineteenth century that gave us 
Burckhardt’s negative view and the reactionary stand of the Ro- 
mantics, set in motion a great research activity that cleared the 
way for a fuller understanding. There had been critical compila- 
tions of sources before this time, for example, the work of the in- 
dustrious Benedictines of St. Maure, the vast collections of Muratori 
and of Tiraboschi, the indefatigable librarian of Modena. But now 


11 Stones of Venice (Kelmscott publ., N. Y., n. d.), I, 39; Modern Painters (idem), 
Ill, 316. 
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under the inspiration of the movement which Karl Heussi has called 
Historicismus, fact-finding becomes a scholarly obsession.** Leopold 
von Ranke, accredited with fathering or at least godfathering this 
school, believed that the only way to arrive at the truth of the past 
was to approach it with a mind emptied of philosophies, prejudice, 
sentimentality, and all favored whims of interpretation. Dig up the 
facts with the spade of patient research, and then, subjectivity under 
control, the past can be reconstructed wie es eigentlich gewesen ist, 
exactly as it happened. In this way the past will reveal its own phi- 
losophy.** For this adventure von Ranke gathered about himself an 
impressive group of scholars; it was a clustering of genius intent 
upon one of the most honestly motivated projects of modern times. 
But the Rankean school did not reach its objective because it asked 
from the human personality what was beyond its powers. It expected 
to dissect the past, using the mind as a sterilized scalpel. This can 
never succeed, because the historian, though willing objectivity, finds 
his mind still cluttered with his preconceptions, as annoyingly per- 
sistent as his dark thoughts. They remain hidden persuaders, and 
if he succeeds in banishing one, “it returns with seven more.” Carl 
Becker once said: “Even the most disinterested historian has at least 
one preconception which is the fixed idea that he has none.” * 
Objectivity is essential for historical interpretation but it can never 


ie Krisis des Historicismus (Tubingen, 1932). The term “historicism” has lost 
much of its precision in meaning during recent years, so that historicism, Aistoricismus, 
and historism are distinct concepts. It is used here only to describe the attempts of the 
Rankean school to suspend its judgment to allow the facts to produce their own philos- 
ophy. For a record of this confusion cf. Dwight E. Lee and Robert N. Beck, “The 
Meaning of Historicism,” A.H.R., LIX (1954), 568-77 and Ross J. Hoffman, “Catholicism 
and Historicismus,” CHR, XXIV (1939), 401-12. 

13 Ranke was a pious Lutheran who saw history as der Gang Gottes in der Welt. He 
also was deeply affected by the course of Prussian politics, and in the vast bulk of his 
writings, more than sixty volumes, these issues could not be kept from influencing the 
“purity” of his empirical method, so that Charles A. Beard said, “Ranke may be cor- 
rectly characterized as one of the most partial historians produced by the nineteenth 
century.”"—“That Noble Dream,” an essay published in 1935 and reprinted in The 
Varieties of History, ed. Fritz Stern (N. Y., 1956), p. 319. 

14“Fveryman His Own Historian,” AHR, XXXVII (1932), 233. In this presidential 
address to the American Historical Society he voiced concern over the methods of the 
historicists, “Perfecting the technique of investigation, they laboriously collected and 
edited the sources of information, and with incredible persistence and ingenuity ran 
illusive error to earth, letting the significance of the Middle Ages wait until it was 
certainly known ‘whether Charles the Fat was at Ingleheim or Lustnau on July 1, 877 


..2” (ibid., p. 232). 
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be absolute nor clinical. Furthermore, even when convinced that his 
eye is without beam, the historian still must contend with sources, 
authentic, relevant, but themselves often far from objectivity. Never- 
theless, the “pure historians,” as they were called, quarried their 
way through libraries and archives and published their findings. 
Ranke himself was praised as the Nestor of historians, “another 
Herodotus,” “a giant eye that looks over historical reality.””* And 
Friedrich Meinecke, who esteemed historicism as the second great 
German revolution, the first being the rebellion of Martin Luther, 
hailed Ranke as the deliverer of history from the grip of philosophy. 
But he was not lauded as a thinker in the philosophic sense, which 
should have pleased him, since this was what he was trying not to be. 
But his reticence to channel his findings into some type of interpretive 
synthesis irritated other historians. Nor were they shy in expressing 
their disapproval. Burckhardt, one of his former disciples, called 
the Rankean specialists viri eruditissimi, but in private he referred to 
them as “capricorn beetles” trying to dig up a mountain. “They be- 
gin,” he says, “by digging a deep hole, which however is nothing in 
comparison to the mountain. Death comes meanwhile and what do 
they leave us?—the rubbish lying beside the hole they dug.”** Bene- 
detto Croce called them “philologist historians,” and after reading The 
History of the Popes, complained that Ranke, instead of using his 
exhaustive research to describe the vitality of the Church throughout 
the crisis of the Renaissance decadence and the later struggles to 
achieve a reform, “seems engaged in the fine art of embalming a 


9917 


corpse. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Whatever verdict is passed upon historicism and the validity of its 
method, there must always be room to acknowledge indebtedness for 
the documentary wealth left to this century as a legacy. For contained 
in “the rubbish lying beside the hole they dug,” were riches that ac- 


15 W. Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften (Leipzig and Berlin, 1921), XI, 94, 216-17. 

16 Quoted by James Hastings Nichols in his introductory essay to Burckhardt’s Force 
and Freedom (N. Y., 1953), p. 48. 

17 History as the Story of Liberty, trans. Sylvia Sprigge (N. Y., 1955), p. 89. Croce 
also quotes Heinrich Heine’s faint praise of Ranke, “he had a fine talent for cutting out 
historical figures and pasting them picturesquely one beside the other, a good soul and 
very tender” (ibid., p. 92). 
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centuated the poverty and imperfection of the present divisions of 
Western history. As a result a great number of modern scholars have 
become such dedicated revisionists that the present century might be 
called the age of reassessment in historiography, particularly in the 
areas of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The Burckhardtian 
synthesis that had established the medieval period as one of sterile 
dialectics, where individuality was stunted in its growth by religious 
obscurantism and the dominance of the clergy in letters, was ques- 
tioned with respectful but lively protest.** Against his Renaissance 
with a special r was proposed a series of renaissances with little r’s 
from the time that Charlemagne imported scholars into Frankland 
and inaugurated the Academy of the Palace to the full blossoming of 
feudal culture five centuries later. And in this period of gloom ap- 
pear not patches of light but extensive vistas of cultural brightness, 
now called the Carolingian renaissance, the Ottonian renaissance, the 
renaissance of the twelfth century, and so on.”° 

A twentieth-century Thomistic revival has brought some scholars to 
believe that there was a truer humanism in the age of Scholasticism 
than in the Medicean and German Renaissance of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries.“ In this new perspective the Renaissance as 
traditionally accepted takes on a character, not entirely deserved, of 


18 Cf. Wailace K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought: Five Centuries 
of Interpretation (N. Y., 1948) for a study of the genesis of the Renaissance concept 
from its own day to present times. Cf. by the same author, “Humanistic Views of the 
Renaissance,” AHR, XLV (1939), 1-28; “The Church is a Changing World: A Contri- 
bution to the Interpretation of the Renaissance,” AHR, LIX (1953), 1-18. 

19Tn this connection cf. the “dean of medievalists,” Charles H. Haskins, The Renais- 
sance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1927); James Westfall 
Thompson, The Literacy of the Middle Ages (Berkeley, 1939); H. Naumann, Karol- 
ingische und Ottonische Renaissance (Frankfort, 1926); Robert S. Lopez, “Still An- 
other Renaissance?”, AHR, LVII (1951), 1-21. 


20 This view has been studied very ably by Catholic scholars, although there is a fluidity 
in their use of the term “humanism.” To Maritain, humanism represents a communion 
of one individual with another in mystical contact with God in such a way that they 
move in a union of fraternal piety. (True Humanism [N. Y., 1938], p. 20). When Gilson 
claims that the medieval scholastics were closer to the thought of classical antiquity than 
the Renaissance scholars he is thinking of their contact with Aristotle’s metaphysics 
(“Humanisme médiévale et Renaissance,” found in Les idées et les lettres [Paris, 1932], 
p. 190). Again, Dom Knowles, O.S.B., finds in the twelfth century a type of proto- 
renaissance, containing three elements: a literary culture, a personal interest in figures 
of the ancient world, and “a high value set upon the individual, personal emotions, and 
upon the sharing of experiences within a small circle of friends.” “The Humanism of 
the Twelfth Century,” Studies, XXX (March, 1941), 46. 
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declension; it is “The waning of the Middle Ages, an epoch of fading 
and decay, where life bore the smell of blood and roses.”” These 
views were being proposed not with the overtones of lyricism that were 
present in the Romantic expression, but with sturdy value judgments 
that did not neglect the real shadows, the frightening plagues, the 
warfare that was endemic to feudal society, the raiding of the Norse 
and Moslem pirates, the moral weakness that could be found not only 
beneath a crown and a peasant’s cap, but likewise beneath a cowl, 
a miter, a tiara. 

So the Middle Ages did not emerge from its fresh references as an 
era, stainless and ever edifying. There were manifold failures in its 
meeting with moral responsibility, but the lapses provoke more sym- 
pathy than shock, and what is particularly noteworthy, bear further 
witness to the miracle of medieval life, that is, the successful mainte- 
nance through centuries of a sense of corporate unity.** The Moham- 
medan conquest of the seventh century succeeded in turning the 
Mediterranean into a Moslem lake and pushing the axis of the West- 
ern world inland, thereby encouraging a domanial, agrarian society. 
The resultant feudalism, inheriting social institutions both Gallo- 


Roman and Germanic that promoted a weak pyramidal structure of 
government, depended for its operation upon contracts from king to 


lowest vassal. 


Tue City or Gop 


From what source did this sharply decentralized system draw the 
strength to thrive so long? It was the unifying vitality of Augustine’s 
concept of Christianity as a societas peregrina in search of the City of 
God. The pursuit of the pax coelestis was the teleological force in all 
the motions and accelerations of feudal society, so that to the medieval 
man history was not the record of his advancement toward material 
betterment, but of his success in reaching a transcendental goal. Nor 


21J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages (London, 1924), p. 253. 


22 This has not been by any means the universal judgment of modern historians. To 
Coulton, for example, the religious of the later Middle Ages instead of lecturing in the 
schools and building cloisters, were fighting over the possession of a feather-bed and 
“generally stewing in lechery.”” — Five Centuries of Religion (Cambridge, 1923-36), II, 
201. In Life in the Middle Ages he promises “the cream of bulky and often inaccessible 
volumes” translated from six different languages, but after a few pages the reader finds 
that in the author’s care the cream easily turns sour. 
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was this goal like that of the Hindu, an airy abstraction. The Hindu 
also seeks transcendence; he sees himself imprisoned on all sides by 
an omnipresent, tyrannical reality, and he siruggles toward a non- 
individualistic, undefined existence where he can be free from joy and 
sorrow, free from men, free from himself. He is caught up in the 
extraordinary paradox of demanding a personal salvation that exacts 
the extinction of the individuality that seeks salvation. This is a 
nihilism, a psychic enervation that causes him to look upon the world 
with curious inattention, while he waits to be absorbed into the great 
nothingness, The Christian of Augustine on the other hand, by accept- 
ing the responsibility of his soul, sees life as profoundly significant. 
In his heightened vision he sees himself with meaningful relationships 
to eternal Being, so that his life becomes a brief span whose exploita- 
tion irrevocably determines his salvation. Only three places feature 
in his story; Eden that gave him creation, Calvary that gave him his 
redemption, and the City of God where he will find fulfillment and 
peace. 

This is the spiritual quickening that guided the words of Anselm, 
Aquinas, Dante, and particularly the observations of those who wrote 
professedly as philosophers of history, Orosius, Otto of Freising, and 
the apocalyptic Joachim of Flora.** There was joy, optimism in their 
writings, but behind them was the Dance of Death, a symbolism of 
liberation, judgment, reward. Without appreciating this fundamental 
ideology, the view of the Middle Ages can never be in true focus to 
twentieth-century eyes. Historians have learned that it is possible to 
witness a past age, trace carefully the genetic progress of its political 
and social institutions, and nevertheless succeed neither in capturing 
its ethos nor in communicating it to others in written words. This has 
happened often enough in the interpretation of the Middle Ages. It 
is the difference between the comment of a historian like G. G. Coulton 
whose exhaustive research into the Middle Ages brought him to call 
these centuries “‘a vast catastrophe involving the whole of Europe,””* 
and N. Berdyaev to write: “It is more correct to say that man’s inner 
being was discovered in the Middle Ages, when he was engaged in 


23 Otto of Freising, for example, in his Chronicle of Universal History to the Year 
1146 A.D., speaks of the “sorrow-burdened insecurity of the city of earth and the blessed 
permanence of the city of God” (trans. C. C. Mierow [N. Y., 1928], p. 97). 


24 Studies in Medieval Thought (London, 1940), p. 10. 
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spiritual work and stood in the centre of Christian faith and Crea- 
tion.” 

It is true that the Augustinian idea did not find easy implementation 
to reality, and the struggles of the societas Christiana to arrive at its 
destiny, relying meanwhile upon the strength of the temporal govern- 
ment, the pax Babylonis, to aid its journey, made medieval history 
the record of angry ideological battles, as legists and curial theorizers 
tried to formulate the limitations of the two powers. Not only did the 
papacy, the auctoritas sacrata, clash with the insistent caesaropapism 
of the Eastern emperors in the earlier centuries, but even after Stephen 
III effected an adroit alliance with the Carolingians in the eighth 
century, the difficulties in settling the functional qualifications of 
sacerdotium and potestas regalis persisted. There was always the 
danger of harmful interpenetration where the papacy as it became a 
strong feudal entity might assume autocratic dominion beyond its 
limits, or where the state, asserting its sacred character, would so 
superimpose itself upon the Church that the latter would become 
simply its liturgical and theological organ. This stimulated the exag- 
gerations, the artful, often sophistical reasonings from both sides that 
are now familiar to us. Some canonists, for example, pressed the 
supremacy of the sacerdotium by comparisons of sun to moon, spirit 
to matter, and argued that the Church was the embodiment of justitia 
and therefore solely qualified to issue legislation demanding un- 
questioned acceptance in all spheres of Christian society. To this the 
defenders of the lay thesis opposed the king’s derivation of power 
from Christ with such fervor that the Church was represented only as 
a vaguely conceived mystical brotherhood. To establish a doctrinal 
basis for this claim they argued that Christ was king from eternity by 
reason of His divine nature, and priest only incidentally to His be- 
coming man. Therefore His priesthood is inferior to the royalty 
shared with the Father, and there is a direct link between the earthly 
king and his prototype Christ, so that the king is in every sense rex 
et sacerdos.”* 

Through all the political disturbance provoked by these debates, 


25 The Meaning of History (London, 1936), p. 131. 

26 This is the reading of the anonymous York Tracts (c. 1100). For a fuller genesis 
of their thought cf. G. H. Williams, The Norman Anonymous (Harvard University Press, 
1951). 
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however, the unitary conception of Christian society prevailed, even 
in the generations of uncertainty that stretched between strong popes 
and emperors, when any noble with a rock fortress and imagination 
could set into motion events that could become stairs to imperial 
honors. But these lesser contenders strove also to win papal favor, 
thereby accenting again the prevalence of the symbolism established 
by the crowning of Charlemagne by Leo III on Christmas day, 800 a.p. 
Leo’s action under the scrutiny of recent study appears to have been a 
well-rehearsed stratagem that surprised, and even irritated the 
Frankish king. Charlemagne was a Realpolitiker who dreamed of a 
powerful control over the Germanic kingdoms, and although his father 
Pepin had been declared patricius romanorum in 754, the title im- 
perator romanorum now thrust on him seemed to be a usurpation, an 
unlawful assumption of powers inherited by the representative of the 
ancient empire residing at Constantinople. What he wanted was hegem- 
ony over Europa, or at most a Mitkaisertum that would allow him to 
rule the fate of the West on a parity with the Eastern emperor. However, 
doubts and hesitancy disappeared early and he grew to favor his new 
position of sacred protector of the papacy; he was the unctus a Deo, 
who with the pope represented a duality-in-unity that was a reflection 
of the Trinity-in-unity.” 

Thus out of the heterogeneous elements of antiquity was fashioned 
the respublica Christiana, a theocratic conception of one society with 
two functions, sacerdotium and imperium, and while the delimitations 
of power in reality were always beyond precise definition, pope and 
emperor symbolized guardianship of Christendom. “The desire of 
the Kingdom of Heaven was a master motive such as no previous 
idealism had offered. It would bring into conformity with itself not 
only all the practical considerations of life, but verily the whole hu- 


man desire to know... .””” 


THE RELEVANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
Whether history can qualify as a science has been debated for 


27 Nostrum est, secundum auxilium divinae pietatis sanctam ubique ecclesiam ab 
incursu paganorum et ab infidelium devastatione armis defendere et intus catholicae 
fidei agnitione munire (MGH, Ep. Karolini aevi, I, 93). Charlemagne’s attitude is well 
analyzed in Geoffrey Barraclough, History in a Changing World (University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1955), pp. 105-111. 

28 Henry Osborn Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (London, 1938), I, 58. 
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generations, but that its method is scientific cannot now be justly 
questioned. The historian collates manuscripts, registers their smallest 
variations, works delicately at removing the layers of legend that 
habitually grow over truth, accumulates statistics, always with toil and 
conformity to established canons of procedure. But his work does not 
end here; he is not cataloging facts to display them as a scientist ex- 
hibits a dead moth on a pin. History is more than a chronicle; it is 
the record of achievement and tragedy that has a relevance for a future 
age no matter how distant. History in fact introduces the present to 
itself by disclosing its beginnings in the past, and because the present 
is the self-conscious actualizing of human powers, it needs the past 
to understand itself. It is therefore not so much a moribund record of 
things that have become, as a living witness to things that are ever 
becoming. We never catch this becoming long enough to visualize it 
critically, but we are able to apprehend the past and also this elusive 
present as soon as it presently becomes the past. We are the bene- 
ficiaries of the accumulation of experience gone by, the testimony of 
those who themselves passed through the instantaneity of their own 
brief moment in time. So unless we believe that the concept of the 
Middle Ages is intractable to any worthwhile reflection, that it is an 
expression of archaism, hidden in a mist of incalculables, a box of 
bones better left entombed, then we are right in seeking there a 
relevance for our present and our future. 

This relevance is to be found in the medieval acceptance of the 
transcendental idea of Augustine, the reliance upon an unearthly 
providence to guide and give purpose to the earthly motions of man 
as he struggles toward an unearthly objective.” And with good reason. 
The twentieth century at mid-point has already produced two world 
conflicts of such magnitude that the surviving generations, accustomed 
to decades of uneasy tension, feel they are treading a borderland 
where catastrophe could easily propel civilization backwards into 
primitive barbarism, a reditus ad antra. It is involved on a cosmic 
scale with the age-old contest of nature and spirit, the dualism that 
continues to strive for solution in every dream of man as he attempts 
to dominate his environment. Greek thought, for example, produced 


29 The emphasis on the Christian’s transcendental goal was a consistent theme in other 


patristic literature, but it was Augustine’s genius to express it in the literary device of 
the City of God which became a classic formulary in the Middle Ages. 
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the naturalism of Democritus who explained all reality in terms of 
favorable or unfavorable conjunction of atoms so that mind and 
matter were distinguished only by the fineness and texture of each 
atomic pattern. This gave a pessimistic, nonteleological answer to the 
question of meaning in existence and afforded no escape except in an 
Epicurean abandonment to matter, to the grosser atoms organized for 
a maximal satisfaction of desire, or a Stoical suspension above reality 
that expressed its highest success in a violent release from matter, 
even suicide. In any case man was diminished to the stature of a 
beast, shrewder than the rest, but still beastly. 

Greek thought, however, was also influenced in a broader range by 
its illustrious trinity of philosophers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
who, if we disregard the variants in their teaching, agreed at least in 
fixing the polarity of human existence somewhere above nature, 
thereby giving society a strong ethical fiber. The goal was trans- 
natural, undefined for the most part, but still worthy. But it was the 
achievement of Augustine to heighten the aspirations for this non- 
revelational goal by transferring the meaning of history from the 
outer sphere of unassimilated events to the inner sphere of spiritual 
activity. He accented the divine dynamism that quickened the spirit 
on its journey to the kingdom of God. His own personal history 
brought him to a painful acquaintance with the downward gravitation 
of human nature and the need of a renewal of that nature through 
grace, and in his hands the transnatural and undefined objective of 
Hellenic culture became supernatural and precise—a city not identi- 
fied with the hierarchical Church, though this was the visible custodian 
of Christian truth, nor with the millennial kingdom talked about so 
often in earlier patristic writings, but with a transcendental reality 
coextensive with eternity, therefore timeless. 


SPENGLER AND TOYNBEE 


The Middle Ages are therefore of vast interest to the present, 
afflicted as it is with a similar mechanistic naturalism to explain all 
reality in terms that are basically quantitative, such as mass points, 
energy units, force and motion. There is a corresponding de-emphasis 
of spiritual qualities that has generated a pessimism, especially in the 
writings of two of the world’s most articulate prophets, Oswald 
Spengler and Arnold Toynbee. Spengler, for his view of the world, 
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departs from the restriction of numerical succession and substitutes 
in its place a morphological theory, where each culture is a fixed 
organism having its own life cycle that it cannot survive. It passes 
from birth to maturity and then declines into senescence; it has its 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, and with the sureness of destiny 
it ultimately reaches a point of no return in its downward path until 
at an accelerated pace it is brought to a sputtering finish like the last 
burst of a roman candle. To use his terminology, the crescendo is 
always followed by the decrescendo. And where does the present civili- 
zation find itself? It is certainly in the decrescendo, in the early 
winter of its life, where “man has descended from the perspective of 
the bird to that of the frog.”*° 

Toynbee, from his Olympian viewpoint, sees a different pattern. 
Influenced greatly by the Hegelian theory of thesis and antithesis, 
he sees civilizations dependent for their rise and fall upon their 
ability to respond to challenge: 

The work of the spirit of the Earth, as he weaves and draws his threads on 
the loom of time, is the temporal history of man as this manifests itself in the 
geneses and growths and break-downs and disintegrations of human societies; 
and in all this welter of life and this tempest of action we can hear the beat 
of an elementary rhythm whose variations we have learnt to know as Challenge 
—and—Response and Withdrawal—and—Return and Rout—and—Rally and 
Apparentation—and—Afhliation and Schism—and—Paligenesia. This ele- 
mental rhythm is the alternating beat of the Yin and Yang.** 

In a well-chosen figure he compares societies to climbers up a cliff. 
They go on until overcome by a fatigue that sends them dashing to 
death or struggling toward a convenient ledge where exhausted they 
sink into a sleep that makes them incapable of the further response 
to the challenge for survival. A civilization is therefore not really 
destroyed from without but it destroys itself. All depends upon its 
élan vital, its évolution créatrice, to employ the terms he borrows 
from Bergson. If this fails it is because a civilization has succumbed 
to its nemesis, hubris, which he calls the self-hypnotization of Narcis- 
sus, an insufferable self-satisfaction, the idolization of the ephemeral 
self.** And where is Western civilization? Toynbee is noncommittal 


80 The Decline of the West, trans. Charles Francis Atkinson (N. Y., 1929), I, 42. 
81 4 Study of History (Oxford, 1939), IV, 324. 
32 [bid., IV, 245. 
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but he points to the sad denouement of the Graeco-Roman story and 
warns that we are in a “time of troubles,” showing the symptoms of 
breakdown and disintegration.” Having erected a gigantic edifice of 
technological achievement we are afflicted with “elephantiasis or 
fatty growth, a running to stalk or a running to seed; the malady of 
the reptiles, who turned huge on the eve of being surpassed by the 
mammals; or the malady of Goliath who grew to gigantic stature in 
order to succumb to David; or the malady of the ponderous Spanish 
galleons which were routed by an English mosquito fleet.” In many 
ways his judgment is a further expression of the biblical prophetic 
theme of divine chastisement that visits proud nations. But at what- 
ever angle we appraise his theory, it is as heavy-hearted and ill-boding 
as that of Spengler. 

Do these prophets place any hope for Western civilization? 
Spengler sees it in a Zweite Religiostdét, a Second Religiousness that 
consists in a “deep piety that fills the waking consciousness,” a 
phenomenon that will appear not as something new but “as if a mist 
cleared off the land and revealed the old forms, uncertainly at first, 
but presently with increasing distinctness.”** They will be the forms 
of our Springtime, and although it is not easy to discover these forms 
in the author’s mystic expressions, there will certainly be elements 
of the “Gothic Christianity” that existed in the Faustian and Magian 
steps of our cultural advance.” 

For Toynbee hope is also found in a renewed religious sense, In 
1955 he confessed that although twenty-seven years had passed since 
he made his first notes for A Study, “religion has come, once again 
to take the central place in my picture of the universe.” This reli- 
gious hope, however, since he does not remain restricted to Christian 
revelation, becomes a frightening syncretism built upon an eclectic 


33 The World and the West (Oxford, 1953), p. 98. 

34 The Decline of the West, II, 310. 

85 Spengler sees three types in the morphology of culture; the Apollinian, that of 
classical culture, . . . the Faustian, whose body is Western culture . . . the Magian 
soul of Arabian culture .. . (ibid., I, 183-216). 

36 “A Study of History; What I Am Trying to Do,” International Affairs, XXXI (1955), 
4. Hans J. Morgenthau believes that the switch from civilizations to religions that occurs 
in Toynbee’s last four volumes of The Study accounts for much of his popularity in 
America, lately so religious-conscious. In fact “He is in danger of becoming a prophet 
of a new cult, a kind of Billy Graham of the eggheads.””— “Toynbee and Historical 
Imagination,” Toynbee and History, pp. 196-7. 
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choice of the cream of religious expression. Witness two stanzas of a 
religious poem he composed after contemplating Fra Angelico’s 
painting of the Beatific Vision on June 15, 1951, at 6:25 p.m.: 


Christe audi nos 


Christ Tammuz, Christ Adonis, Christ Osiris, Christ Balder, hear us 
by whatsoever name we bless Thee for suffering death for our salvation. 


Sancta Dei Genetrix, intercede pro nobis 


Mother Mary, Mother Isis, Mother Cybele, Mother Ishtar, 
Mother Kwanyin, have compassion on us, by whatsoever name 
we bless thee for bringing Our Savior into the world.*’ 


With his binocular glance Toynbee has tried to find among the centri- 
fugal tendencies of human society some constant elements that could 
contribute to a unitary conception of world religion. To find these 
he established a category of four living religions, Christianity, Islam, 
Hinduism, and Mahayana Buddhism, and then subjected them 
to Jung’s psychological charts, so that Christianity and Islam were 
classified as extrovertive, reaching for God outside; Hinduism and 
Buddhism were classified as introvertive, searching for Him within 
themselves in some type of immanence. According to Jung’s further 
divisions, Christianity represents the function of feeling in human 
personality, Hinduism the thinking faculty. Islam is the religion of 
sensation, while Buddhism stresses intuition, finding existence evil 
and human beatitude capable only in the ultimate absorption of the 
individual consciousness into a nonpersonalized Nirvana.** These 
four religions, he finds, are “four variations on a single theme, and 


37 4 Study of History, X, 143. Toynbee sees a syncretistic motion developing early in 
the history of Christianity (ibid., VII, 437). As a counterthesis to Toynbeean relativism 
cf. Erie Voegelin, Order and History (Vol. I, Israel and Revelation. Vol. II, The World 
of the Polis. Vol. III, Plato and Aristotle. Louisiana State University Press, 1956, 1958, 
1958). Voegelin shares Toynbee’s anxiety about the condition of the West, but as a 
remedy he proposes not some type of comparativism, but a return to the universal con- 
stants that exist in our religio-cultural heritage, emphasizing the importance of the 
Covenant revealed in the Old Testament. For a concise expression of Voegelin’s argu- 
ments cf. Thomas Berry’s Feature Review in Tuoucut, XXXII{ (Summer, 1958), 273- 
278. 

38 Jbid., VI, 723-36. It is worth marking that Christopher Dawson also applies terms 
of psychology to world religions. Cf. Understanding Europe (N. Y., 1952), pp. 14-18. 
Cf. also his Dynamics of World History (N. Y., 1956), especially Part II, “Conceptions 
of World History,” pp. 233-412, and the concluding note by the editor John J. Mulloy, 
“Continuity and Development in Christopher Dawson’s Thought,” pp. 413-468. 
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that, if all the four components of this heavenly music of the spheres 
could be audible on earth simuitaneously, and with equal clarity, to 
one pair of human ears, the happy hearer would find himself listening, 
not to a discord, but to a harmony.” 

There is much vulnerability in this theory. The choice of the four 
religions is arbitrary, for there is no reason to suppose that they 
should represent a collective term in religious history. Also the appli- 
cation as well as the validity of Jungian typology is highly debatable. 
But neglecting these points, could such a religious convergence ever 
succeed? Hinduism and Buddhism are perhaps adaptable to assimila- 
tion, but only because Gautama Buddha has lost much of his identity 
beneath the proliferation of minor deities and the Bodhisattvas, the 
beings of enlightenment who generously defer their beatitude, though 
qualified for Nirvana, to further the salvation of those still struggling 
through their earthly stages of transformation. Christianity and Islam, 
however, are dominated by the personalities of their founders, Christ, 
the Incarnate Word, who promises to abide with His Church as a 
vibrant presence, and Mohammed, the prophet of Allah. Then there 
is the insurmountable hurdle of Christianity’s exclusive revelational 


claim, according to which objective revelation is held to have reached 
its completion in Apostolic times, and though the truths there con- 
tained are open to subjective penetration, they still represent a fixed 
creed that resists any doctrinal equivalence with nonrevelational reli- 
gion. Syncretism does not give an answer. As Christopher Dawson 
remarks, if Christianity fails it will not be replaced by an amalgam 
of world religions but by a “secular counter-religion like Commu- 


9940 


nism, which will mean the destruction of all the higher religions. 

Toynbee lauds the missionary experience of the Jesuit Matteo 
Ricci as a successful though abortive initiative toward this projected 
marriage of Christianity with oriental religions, and while the praise 
is deserved, it must be recalled that Ricci’s methods of attracting 


39 4 Study of History, VII, 428. Also note 2 on same page, “If the writer were to be 
asked: ‘Do you believe or disbelieve that Christianity or any other higher religion is an 
exclusive and definitive revelation of Spiritual truth?’ his answer would be: ‘I do not 
believe this. I believe that any such claim is an error which is at the same time a sin. 
In claiming to possess a monopoly of the Divine Light, a church seems to me to be 
guilty of hybris. In denying that other religions may be God’s chosen and sufficient 
channels for revealing Himself to some human souls, it seems to be guilty of blasphemy.” 


40 Dynamics of World Religion (N. Y., 1956), p. 399. 
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Shintoists, Hindus, Confucianists, into Christian belief does not bear 
witness to any tampering with the exclusivism of Christian revelation, 
but only to his shrewd exploitation of the points of likeness in reli- 
gious practice that could ease the process of conversion. It was his 
genius to swing the focus away from those elements that were obsta- 
cles and center it on those that formulated a divinely appointed pre- 
paratio evangelica.** There was question here not of religious 
equivalence but of courtesy, sympathy, even reverence in the meeting 
of the West with the fascinating and highly advanced patterns of 
Eastern culture. 

So the question can be asked here whether what is needed in the 
picture of the future of our civilization is a syncretism at all, but 
rather an accelerated transformation whereby the living religions of 
the world will share the vitality of Christianity. Christianity did not 
enter history as a code of deportment, nor a book of ritual, but as a 
life that would remain until the last beat of human history. Its pur- 
pose is to revitalize, quicken with grace, omnia instaurare in Christo. 

In an earlier part of A Study, before he launched out into the 
never-never land of syncretism, Toynbee somewhat unexpectedly 
gives a solution for the crisis of the world that points dramatically to 
the relevance of the medium aevum.” He analyzes the four alternative 
ways of life that are possible in the challenging circumstances of a 
disintegrating world. The first is archaism, an attempt to swim 
against the current of life by taking “salmon leaps up cataracts and 
waterfalls,” in the hope of finding quiet pools somewhere in the past, 
for example, the efforts of the Norse and Irish to reinstate their tribal 
languages, long since extinct; the return of the Anglican church to the 
ceremonial of medieval liturgy; the re-entry of Woden and his band 
of war-gods into the politics and ideology of Hitler’s Third Reich. 
The next is futurism, a similar try to break from the present but by 
taking flying leaps ahead of the current. This always invites icono- 
clastic movements like the forced Westernization of Muscovy by Peter 
the Great and the unveiling of women in Turkey by Mustafa Kemal 


414 Study of History, VII, 441. Cf. “The Crux for an Historian Brought up in the 
Christian Tradition,” by Martin Wight and appended to this volume, pp. 737-48. For 
a Catholic interpretation of the preparatio evangelica, see Jean Daniélou, S.J., Le Mystére 
de [Avent (Paris, 1948); also translated under the title Advent (N. Y., 1950). 


42 4 Study of History, V1, 49-168. 
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Atatiirk. Both types are doomed because they are nothing more than 
acrobatic jumps toward some other reach of the same Time-stream. 
The motion is still horizontal, confined to the stratum of earthly 
interests. The third way is detachment, which is a vertical action, « 
lifting above environment in the belief that the best way to meet a 
challenge is not to meet it. It is a type of self-hypnosis that exists in 
the Indic yearning for Nirvana, or in the inexorable oblivion that is 
the friend and goal of the Stoic philosopher. Here is an effective 
withdrawal for one who is content to practice a resignation that pro- 
gresses through successive stages toward self-annihilation, and re- 
mains always essentially negative and contrasocial. The fourth way 
is transformation, and it is here that the Middle Ages offer hope. 
Transformation is a projection of our values and goal into the super- 
sensory Kingdom of God. Like detachment it is a vertical motion, a 
withdrawal from the Time-stream, but unlike detachment it is also a 
return. It is not an act of truancy but a withdrawal according to plan: 
And the plan—as Christ’s Passion proclaims—is not to save ourselves by 
escaping from a dangerous and painful mundane entanglement, but to seize 
the initiative in order, at our own peril, to save the City of Destruction from 
its doom by converting it to the Peace of God. For the human citizen of the 
City of God who is still in the flesh, this movement of spiritual withdrawal— 
and—return may entail—if the soldier is singled out for special honor—an 
act not of truancy but of martyrdom; but the martyr’s goal is not Gautama’s 
goal of self-fulfillment through self-surrender.** 


The conception of the Civitas Dei is thus a transformation that 
holds promise for the future, for it is a unique transformation that 
provides not only an objective for our journey in life but a beginning 
too, for the traveler to the City of God is first reborn into the new life 
once explained to the bewildered Nicodemus. It proposes not only a 
supramundane end but supramundane means for its attainment, an 
energizing principle commonly shared, a grace that sanctifies and 
furnishes a pax in spe, a foretaste of the peace of the heavenly com- 
monwealth, which is “the perfectly ordered and harmonious enjoy- 
ment of God, and of one another in God.”** The Christian wayfarer 
thereby is capable of potentializing the unity of his life, making ten- 


43 [bid., VI, 167. 
44... ordinatissima et concordissima societas fruendi Deo et invicem in Deo. — De 


Civitate Dei, XIX, 13 (Corpus Christianorum (1955), 679.) 
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sion greater and vitality superior, seeing as he does, the supremacy of 
his grace-sanctified spirit, but not denying that the earth is its present 
field of conquest. He is also conscious of his fellow travelers, for no 
Christian soul is an exclusive conclusion within himself; if he is not 
his brother’s keeper, he is his brother’s brother. For him life presses 
forward and upward, remaining at all times something profoundly 
significant and not to be cast away with indifference but sacrificed 
only for something higher. As Spengler observed, “The Faustian soul 
looks for an immortality to follow the bodily end, a sort of marriage 
with endless space, and it disembodies the stone in its Gothic thrust 
system ... till at last nothing remained visible but the indwelling 
depth-and-height-energy of his self extension.” 


CONCLUSION 


The Middle Ages cannot receive a true evaluation unless the viewer 
steps away from his narrow, parochial perspective and considers its 
history sub specie perennitatis. Only in these vaster reaches will its 
relevance appear. Often the medieval period is presented in superla- 
tives as an ideal away from which we have steadily receded, a Gothic 
lotus land of minstrel song and plainchant, where the West domi- 
nated civilization with strength, faith, and chivalry. Does not this 
approach run the risk of producing archaists, neomedievalists, and 
Ewiggestrigen, the folk who reside perpetually in a nostalgic yester- 
day? There is peril of being swept into the current of primitivism, a 
retrograde motion as misguiding as the going-back-ness of the reli- 
gious revolutionaries of the sixteenth century and the more recent 
Modernists who hoped to find a better and more authentic Christianity 
in the centuries of its infancy.** Such an approach can be a dangerous 
distraction from the present capable of drugging the mind with a senti- 
mental longing for reduplication and creating in the phantasy a me- 
dieval man, an abstraction to which are applied only those qualities 
that fit a preconceived hypothesis. Furthermore, this would be to dis- 
regard the fact that the man of the ninth century was not like the man 


45 The Decline of the West, I, 188. 


46 Franklin Le Van Baumer remarks on the irony of Protestant primitivism that 
preached a return to the Bible and early Christianity. See Main Currents of Western 


Thought (N. Y., 1952), p. 169. 
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of the thirteenth, except in his participation of Augustinian transcen- 
dentalism. 

The Middle Ages may be approached to assess, criticize, probe for 
meaning, admire, but if the admiration passes into a wishful identifi- 
cation, then we are neglecting the principles of growth and progress 
in the Kingdom of God and imprisoning the soul in a suit of armor. 
If this happens we become as out of context as Don Quixote, amiable 
but futile, a seventeenth-century knight, flailing and thrashing at 
windmills. Primitivism is a corrosive rationale because it introduces 
comparisons, sets up norms, and advises the present, already self- 
conscious and troubled, to pour new wine into old wineskins. It also 
breeds a type of condescension in historical interpretation. Saladin, 
for example, is praised for sending fruits and ices to Richard the 
Lion Heart, thereby surprisingly matching the courtoisie of the West- 
ern crusaders. In point of fact the Islamic empire had long since 
arrived at an enviable plateau of achievement, and during much of 
the medieval period Baghdad was a more prominent cultural center 
than Rome or Constantinople, and in the twelfth century Paris was 
overshadowed by Cordova in Moslem Spain. 

The man of the twentieth century whose life has become anxious, 
provisional, existential, confined to an environment that leaves him 
feeling somehow hollowed out and in need of an ethic that goes be- 
yond expediency and a faith that is above feeling, can find relevance 
for his future in the Middle Ages, but only if he widens his vision 
beyond the artistic treasury he finds there and submits to the forces 
of union and universality that produced them and enabled that rich 
age to survive the pressures of its own political and social instability. 
The Papal-Carolingian dream of a duality-in-unity did not become a 
political success. The empire devolved early into a parochial system 
of warring states, and for long stretches the title of emperor was an 
honor with little substance. In fact, after the emergence of a strong 
Roman aristocracy, it fell into such disregard that during the first 


part of the tenth century Alberic suppressed it as an obstacle to his 
own dream of control of Roman affairs. The papacy too had its 
political crises, and there can be no stronger witness to its divine pro- 


tection than the sad, scandalous chapter of its tenth-century story, 
the period of pornocracy, when it was dominated for sixty years by 
the House of Theophylact. But through all this Christendom remained 
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a unit in its spiritual elements, even throughout the forty years of 
schism that produced the confusion of the early fifteenth century 
where at one time there were three popes and as many claimants for 
imperial dignity. That there was a discrepancy between medieval 
universality and its failures in practice should not surprise, since the 
transformation effected in the traveler to the City of God does not 
produce instantaneous perfection but only introduces a leaven into 
the soul. The Middle Ages still remain the greatest testimony for 
the ecumenicalism and unifying powers of Christianity, a religion 
born in the East and only by a turn of the wheel of providence trans- 
planted into a Latin world. Its rich growth in this foreign soil should 
indicate its ability to flourish in the rough terrain of the present 
century where East and West are being pushed into uneasy proximity. 





Far from being an opponent of 
Catholicism Descartes sincerely in- 
tended his metaphysical reflections 
to become the philosophic support 
of the tenets of his Faith. 


DESCARTES: DEFENDER 
OF THE FAITH 


DESMOND J. FITZGERALD 


THIRTEEN YEARS AFTER His death in 1650 the philosophical writings 
of Descartes were placed on the Index of Prohibited Books.* Thus 
we see that in 1663 Descartes’ philosophy was considered to be un- 
acceptable in certain respects as a presentation of, or a commentary 
upon, Catholic doctrine. To the eyes of some historians of the nine- 
teenth century Descartes appeared as the great intellectual liberator 
of the modern era. Bouillier wrote of Descartes putting an end to 


“this time of intellectual despotism,’ and contrasted the darkness of 


the Middle Ages with “the pure light of the Discourse on Method.” 


1 Adrien Baillet, Vie de Monsieur Descartes, first published in 1691, reprinted in 
La Table Ronde edition (1946), p. 300. 

2 F. Bouillier, Histoire et critique de la révolution cartésienne, p. 5. Cf. Henri Gouhier, 
La Pensée Religieuse de Descartes; this important study of Descartes’ religious intentions 
was of special help in directing me to significant passages in the various volumes of 
Descartes’ letters. Hereafter the Adam-Tannery edition will be referred to as AT, and 
the Haldane-Ross translation will be given as HR. Translations of Descartes’ corre- 
spondence other than that of Haldane-Ross are my own. 


3 F, Bouillier, Histoire de la philosophie cartésienne, Vol. I, p. 1. 
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In the same fashion Renouvier considered Descartes as a thinker to 
whom Providence had given the genius to open the way for future 
centuries,“ and Cousin spoke of Descartes continuing the labor of 
Bruno and Ramus in working for the independence of human reason 
against any authority.” Even in our century Descartes has been por- 
trayed as one who merely paid external homage to his faith,” or one 
whose efforts contributed to the growing irreligion of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.’ In the light of these and other interpreta- 
tions it is not surprising that Descartes is popularly regarded as an 
opponent of the Catholic religion. But what actually were his views 
on the faith he had inherited? 

In his personal life Descartes lived as a good practicing member of 
his Church might be expected to live.* Without presenting a biographi- 
cal sketch, it may be recalled that Descartes always lived close to the 
fellow members of his Church and found his best friends and inti- 
mates among the clergy. Educated at the newly founded Jesuit college 
at La Fléche, Descartes never broke off contact with his teachers. In 
the eventful dream of November 10, 1619, he thought he had received 


a divine sign as to what vocation he should follow.’ The vow he made 


to go on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto in Italy 


was apparently fulfilled some years later.” 

When Descartes sought encouragement in the pursuit of his method- 
ical investigations it was to Cardinal de Bérulle that he turned. Upon 
the Cardinal’s advice that he had “an obligation of conscience” to 
undertake his great work,"' Descartes began his preparations which 
were to lead him into seclusion in Holland for many years, Even 
in Holland Descartes chose his various residences with an eye to 
their proximity to a church,” and he received the sacraments “with 
+ C. B. Renouvier, Manuel de philosophie moderne, p. 6. 

5 V. Cousin, Fragments philosophiques, vol. Il, p. 175. 

6 Charles Adams, Vie et oeuvres de Descartes, AT, XII, pp. 305-07. 

7 Jacques Maritain, Three Reformers, pp. 86-89. 

8 This statement should be qualified, however, by animadversion of the regrettable 
fact of his fathering a child out of wedlock, an incident suppressed by his admiring 
biographer Baillet. 

® Jacques Maritain, The Dream of Descartes, pp. 26-28, and esp. note 58, p. 197. 

10 Baillet, op. cit., p. 39. Cf. Gouhier, op. cit., p. 26. 

11 [bid., p. 73. 

12 [bid., p. 298. 
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a contrite heart and in a spirit of humility.” As Baillet, his first 
biographer, says: “His conduct was no less edifying than his dis- 
course.”"* And in Sweden, aware that his death was approaching, 
Descartes sought out his confessor, P. Vioque, in whose arms he 
peacefully died.* 

If throughout his life Descartes’ personal friends and correspond- 
ents were mostly drawn from the clergy, does it follow that he was not 
leading an intellectual revolution against the thought of his faith? 
What were Descartes’ philosophical intentions? Did not his evident 
opposition to the philosophy of the Schools necessarily involve him in 
the role of one criticizing traditional religious doctrine? As a matter 
of fact it did not, and it is to be seen that one of Descartes’ objectives 
was to further the acceptance of the Christian faith through his 


philosophy. 

This does not mean, however, that Descartes’ intentions were solely 
apologetic. As much as any other human being Descartes was capable 
of working for several objectives simultaneously. There can be no 
doubt of his scientific and practical interests. Descartes believed that 
his methodical approach to knowledge was the key that would unlock 


the secrets of nature and make us the “master and possessors of 
nature,” as he had expressed it in the Discourse."* Certainly, too, 
Descartes’ interest in medicine was of great importance to him. His 
experimentation and dissections, as well as his writings on medical 
matters, indicate his interest in this field.** Most famous of his ambi- 
tions, of course, were those in mathematical physics. From his school 
days through to his relations with Isaac Beeckman, from the years of 
work on Le Monde to the publication of the latter books of the Princi- 
ples of Philosophy, Descartes devoted much time to the study of 
scientific matters and to the work of explaining the phenomena of 
nature according to the principles of his mechanistic physics. But 
still his work as a metaphysician, and as a metaphysician whose re- 
flections are to support the main tenets of his faith, cannot be ignored. 

13 Loc. cit. 

14 Ibid., p. 267. 

15 Discourse on the Method, HR, I, p. 119. Cf. Etienne Gilson’s edition of the Discours 
de la Méthode, texte et Commentaire, pp. 443-44. 

16 Ayu Marquis de Newcastle, October 1645, AT IV, p. 329. Cf. Gilson, Commentaire, 
pp. 447-48. 
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It would seem that in Descartes the path toward these different ends 
was one aiid the same. This path was the use of his method.” 

After Descartes retired to Holland to work on his different projects 
for the spiritual and material benefit of mankind, he made an interest- 
ing discovery. It was what might be called the unity of knowledge. 
Descartes discovered that metaphysics provided the foundation for 
his physics, and that the reasonings of the different sciences were 
linked in a chain. On April 15, 1630, Descartes wrote to Pére 
Mersenne, of the religious Order of the Minims, his closest friend 
and confidant, about the expansion of his plans regarding the develop- 
ment of his investigations. He said that if Mersenne found it strange 
that he had commenced several treatises which he had not completed, 
the reason was that as he worked he came to acquire a greater knowl- 
edge than he had when he began. It was as if someone started to 
build a dwelling and suddenly came into a fortune for which he had 
not hoped, so that in his changed condition the original house would be 
too small. No one would blame him for beginning again another 
dwelling more fitting to his fortune.” This would indicate that 
Descartes was pleased to find that his method was a key for unlock- 
ing more doors than he had originally supposed. 

A few months before he wrote to Mersenne concerning the enlarge- 
ment of his plans beyond just a scientific treatise, he had in passing 
remarked in a letter largely taken up with mathematical and physical 
subjects: “Theology is so entirely under the power of Aristotle, that 
it is practically impossible to expound another philosophy which does 
not at first seem to conflict with the faith.”’” This mention of philos- 
ophy, Aristotle and the faith is certainly evidence that from the 
beginning of his sojourn in Holland metaphysical questions had 
taken up some of his time. 

The years immediately following were largely occupied with the 
writing of Le Monde, and when he decided against its publication, 
upon learning of Galileo’s censure, he momentarily considered de- 


stroying his papers on his researches.” Descartes reconsidered this 


17 Discourse on the Method, Parts V and VI, HR, I, esp. pp. 106-07. Cf. Gouhier, 
op. cit., pp. 96-97, 110-11. 

18 4 Mersenne, 15 April 1630, AT, I, pp. 137-38. 
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action and planned instead to publish fragments of the original work, 
thinking that it might be more opportune somewhat later to make 
known, by and large, his theories of planetary movement.” He pre- 
pared instead his smaller treatises on Dioptrics, Meteors and Geom- 
etry. Along with these he composed for publication an introductory 
essay on the subject of a universal science able to raise our nature to 
the highest degree of its perfection.” He says to Mersenne in writing 
of the publication: “In this project I disclose a part of my method; 
I seek to demonstrate the existence of God and of the soul separated 
from the body, and I add to it many other things which I do not 
believe will be disagreeable to the reader.”** 

The Discourse on the Method appeared finally in 1637. After pre- 
senting his intellectual biography and indicating the fundamentals 
of his method, Descartes briefly explained the purpose and operation 
of his methodical doubt. After the Cogito, ergo, sum and the analysis 
of himself as a mind, Descartes went on to attempt to establish the 
existence of God. Following this, he presented a summary of certain 
sections from Le Monde wherein he treated of the animal as a piece 
of machinery. Then, discussing the ways of distinguishing between 
men and brute animals, he concluded Part V by saying: 


I had described after this the rational soul and shown that it could not be 
derived in any way from the power of matter, like the other things of which 
I had spoken, but that it must be expressly created. . . . For next to the 
error of those who deny God, which I think I have already sufficiently re- 
futed, there is none which is more effectual in leading feeble spirits from the 
straight path of virtue, than to imagine that the soul of a brute is of the same 
nature as our own, and that in consequence, after this life we have nothing 
to fear or to hope for, any more than flies and ants. As a matter of fact, when 
one comes to know how greatly they differ we understand much better the 
reasons which go to prove that our soul is in its nature entirely independent 
of body, and in consequence that it is not liable to die with it. And then, 
inasmuch as we observe no other causes capable of destroying it, we are 


naturally inclined to judge that it is immortal.** 


In this passage Descartes was not just adding a pleasing after- 


21 Descartes d —————,, Autumn 1635, AT, I, pp. 322-24. 
22 4 Mersenne, March 1636, AT, I, p. 339. 
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thought for his audience. He was speaking with the dead seriousness 
of a man who is right, and knows he is right, about a most important 
subject. That the existence of God was essential to Christianity, as 
Descartes understood it, goes without saying. Without God there can 
be no religion. But almost as important as a raison d’étre of Catholicism 
is the doctrine of the immortality of the human soul. As Descartes 
intimates, unless there is a personal survival after this life “we have 
nothing to fear or hope for any more than flies and ants.” There is 
no point to the Church’s teaching on the Redemption, or the Incarna- 
tion, nor is there any purpose for the organized Church to fulfill with 
its sacramental system unless there is personal immortality. Know- 
ing this, Descartes was anxious that his philosophy be better known. 
It had, in his eyes, the undeniable merit of being the first philosophy 
to establish the existence of God and the possibility of the immortality 
of the soul beyond the objection of the atheists or the disputes of the 
skeptics. This was a great virtue of his philosophy and one which he 
emphasized more and more in his later writings. 

Yet Descartes the apologist was also Descartes the diplomat. He 
knew that he would succeed better in replacing Aristotle’s physics if 
he were able to take the place which Aristotle had come to possess 
in Scholastic theology. So following the publication of the Discourse, 
Descartes turned more of his attention toward metaphysical questions, 
and above all, awaited the reaction to the Discourse. Toward the end 
of this work he had asked: “I do not wish to anticipate the judgment 
of anyone by myself speaking of my writings; but I shall be very 
glad if they will examine them. And .. . I beg all those who have 
any objections to offer to take the trouble of sending them to my 
publishers, so that, being made aware of them, I may try at the same 
time to subjoin my reply.” 

At first it was Descartes’ intention to publish whatever worthwhile 


objections he received along with his replies.** But it would seem 
that the objections he received were not particularly satisfactory. Of 
one objector, a certain M. Petit, he wrote that the reasons which 
Petit gives for the existence of God are so foolish that he seems to be 
wishing to mock God.” To such a person as that Descartes would no 


25 Discourse on the Method, HR, I, p. 128. 
26 4 Mersenne, 27 July 1638, AT, II, pp. 266-267. 
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more lower himself to reply than to answer the barking of some small 
dog on the street.” 

While the correspondence of this period is largely occupied with 
the usual mathematical and physical topics, there were references to 
other books. Descartes had mentioned that he had read a work of 
Herbert of Cherbury, the De Veritate,”® and when Mersenne offered 
to send him some books Descartes replied: “I am not so lacking in 
books as you think; and I have here besides both a Summa of St. 
Thomas and a Bible which I had brought from France.”*’ About this 
same time Descartes referred to the work which was to be the Medita- 
tions. He said that he had in his hands a discourse wherein he tried 
to make clearer what he had written before on the subject of meta- 
physics. He added that it will not be a large work, “but I hope it 
will contain a good part of the metaphysics.” 

In the months which followed Descartes was busy with his meta- 
physical treatise. Whereas he had written in the Discourse of his 
hesitations and of his dislike of the publication of books,** he was now 
no longer indifferent to the public success of philosophy. When he 
learned that a teacher at the University of Utrecht, Regius, had had 
some success in teaching according to his thought, Descartes was 
pleased, and to some extent this compensated for his lack of triumph 
in Paris.** No longer was he pursuing his studies merely for his own 
private instruction. In a manner of speaking he had become the 
head of a philosophic school, and Cartesianism was at stake.** Since 
he saw the cause of his philosophy intertwined with the cause of reli- 
gious doctrine, his efforts were directed toward working hard for 
both. This is not to imply a lack of sincerity in his thought. From 
Descartes’ point of view his cause was the cause of truth. To work 
for the ultimate success of truth or to work for the success of his 
philosophic principles over those of the Scholastics was for him one 


and the same thing. 
When the manuscript of the Meditations was finished it was sent 
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to Mersenne. Descartes wished others to examine it in order to obtain 
their criticisms, which he intended to publish along with his own 
answers. In this way he felt he would be able to overcome the strong- 
est opposition to his thought before it could turn others against him.” 
And with the success of the Meditations the way would be prepared 
for his physics, “I will tell you that this small portion of metaphysics 
contains all the principles of physics.”*’ About two months later he 
repeated this thought to Mersenne, saying his Meditations contained 
the foundation of his physics. “But,” he added, “‘it is not necessary 
to say it, if you pléase; because those who favor Aristotle would per- 
haps raise more difficulties to the approval of them; and I hope that 
those who read them will insensibly accustom themselves to my 
principles, and recognize the truth of them before they perceive that 
they destroy those of Aristotle.””*’ 

Descartes had been anxious to know how his old teachers, the 
Jesuits, had received his essays.“ The report from Paris was not 
encouraging. He learned, for instance, that a certain Father Bourdin 
had been publicly disputing against his philosophy. As Descartes 
later remarked in a letter to the Jesuit superior at Paris, Father 
Dinet, referring to Bourdin: “. . . he was chiefly engaged in disput- 
ing about my opinions, and obtained many successes at my expense 
—successes not difficult to achieve over an absentee.””*’ What annoyed 
Descartes was that Bourdin did not send his objections directly to 
him, so that they might be answered before it was popularly thought 
that the Jesuits as an order were opposed to him. “For many people 
would persuade themselves that he alone from out of all your Body, 
had been selected to judge of my opinions, and thus that on the above 
question as much regard ought to be paid to him alone as to you 
all.’*° Descartes worried lest something like this, quite extraneous to 
the content of his philosophy, should prejudice the general acceptance 
of his Meditations. But if there was a danger that some might use 
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authority against his position, was there not a chance to use authority 
against authority? Why not have his Meditations sponsored by a 
group whose orthodoxy was unquestionable? 

On September 30, 1640, Descartes asked Mersenne to send a 
manuscript copy of his Meditations to Father Gibieuf. This leading 
theologian amongst the Fathers of the Oratory was a friend of 
Descartes and he had apparently exercised some influence on 
Descartes’ theological thinking during the years before he retired to 
Holland.** Descartes remarked to Mersenne that he would be very 
mistaken if Gibieuf did not do him the favor of approving the treatise. 
And if several other theologians would also give their approval, he 
would have it printed, dedicating the work to the theologians of the 
Sorbonne, “begging them to be my protectors in the cause of God.“ 
In this way Descartes felt he would have protected himself from 
men like Bourdin, since he would then have some authority support- 
ing his philosophy, “as the truth is so little esteemed being alone.”** 


In writing to Gibieuf, a few weeks later, Descartes explained that 
the path which he had taken in order to make known the nature of 
the human soul and to demonstrate the existence of God was the 
only one by which one is able to reach one’s goal. He mentioned 
how useful the recommendations of the gentlemen of the Sorbonne 
would be, particularly for those who would never trouble. to read 
the treatise if it were not so approved. Descartes then indicated how 
apologetic his intentions were by stating: “It is the cause of God 
that I have undertaken to defend, and I very much hope for your 


assistance in this.’’** 


That it is the cause of God is evident enough from Descartes’ 
letter of dedication: 


I have always considered that the two questions respecting God and the 
soul were the chief of those that ought to be demonstrated by philosophical 
rather than theological argument. For although it is quite enough for us 
faithful ones to accept by means of faith the fact that the human soul does 
not perish with the body, and that God exists, it certainly does not seem 


41 Gilson, La Liberté chez Descartes, pp. 178 ff. 
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possible ever to persuade infidels of any religion, indeed, we may almost say, 
of any moral virtue, unless, to begin with, we prove these two facts by means 
of the natural reason.*® 

Descartes continued to develop this thought, recalling that it has 
been the constant teaching of the Church, and, of course, of the 
Sorbonne theologians, that the fact of God’s existence could be 
proved by reason alone. Turning to the soul, Descartes remarked 
that though some have dared to suggest that personal immortality is 
only a tenet of faith and that human reasons would convince us that 
the soul would perish with the body, still the Lateran Council 
under Pope Leo X summoned “Christian philosophers to refute 
their arguments and to employ all their powers in making known 
the truth.”** Descartes simply adds that he has ventured to undertake 
the same task. 

Naturally the question of Descartes’ sincerity arises at this point. 
He was anxious, as we have seen, to have the Meditations well re- 
ceived in order that the way might be paved more smoothly for the 
reception of his physical theories. In order to have the Meditations 
generally accepted he had sought the approval of a group of highly 
respected clergy, such as the theologians of the Sorbonne. In writing 
this letter of dedication to these gentlemen, could it be that he was 
saying what he did not believe? Was he as anxious as he stated to 
serve the cause of religion by means of his philosophy? 

Such questions as these are often paradoxes for the historian of 
philosophy. How is he to proceed except by taking a man’s word as 
the expression of his thought? Of course other questions have to be 
considered also, such as whether a man’s conduct bears out his 
statements, and whether there are records of other kinds which tend 
to contradict his statements. In Descartes’ case, both his actions and 
other writings, especially his personal letters to intimate friends of 
long standing, bear witness to the sincerity of his intention to be a 
good Christian philosopher. Like any man, Descartes wishes on 


occasion to present his best appearance. Such an occasion is his 
letter of dedication preceding the Meditations, but because of it he 
was not a hypocrite. He is frankly stating what he thinks. 

To understand the supreme confidence of Descartes in his method 
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and in the truth of whatever he had derived by his methodical pro- 
cedure is to understand the sincerity of Descartes’ statements. This 
appreciation of Descartes’ self-confidence does not arise from one 
or two paragraphs of quotations. It is part of the atmosphere cling- 
ing to all his writings and it is absorbed by anyone who reads, for 
example, his replies to the objections offered to his Meditations.“ 
Usually he passed over questions upon what he had written as 
quibblings or misunderstandings. His attitude was often one of 
impatience toward those who were slow to perceive the clarity and 
evidence of the truth. This was the real Descartes. By his method 
he was able to solve the current scientific questions and to end the 
age-long philosophic controversies. As a believer in the Christian 
faith, why should he not render this service to humanity, since it 
can be performed so easily? There was no equivocation or doubt in 
his mind: the cause of God was the same as the cause of Cartesian 


philosophy. 
As Descartes stated simply concerning the existence of God and 


the soul’s distinctness from the body: 

. . it is yet in my opinion the case that nothing more useful can be accom- 
plished in philosophy than once and for all to seek with care for the best 
of these reasons, and to set them forth in so clear and exact a manner, that 
it will henceforth be evident to everybody that they are veritable demonstra- 
tions, And, finally, inasmuch as it was desired that I should undertake this 
task by many who were aware that I had cultivated a certain Method for the 
resolution of difficulties of every kind in the Sciences—a method which it is 
true is not novel, since there is nothing more ancient than the truth, but of 
which they were aware that I had made use successfully enough in other 
matters of difficulty—I have thought it was my duty also to make trial of it 
in the present matter.*® 

The duty lay before him since he had the method, and Descartes 
had no hesitation in working for the greater glory of God. No false 
modesty hid his pride in the work of providing a philosophic sup- 
port for the tenets of faith. Hinting that the Scholastic arguments 
were merely probable, Descartes did not hesitate to refer to his own 
reasonings as “very evident and very certain demonstrations. And 
more than that I will say that these proofs are such that I do not 
think that there is any way open to the human mind by which it can 
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ever succeed in discovering better. For the importance of the sub- 
ject, and the glory of God to which all this relates, constrain me to 
speak here somewhat more freely of myself than is my habit.”*° 

As Descartes said to the Sorbonne theologians in requesting their 
corrections, if any were needed: 

. when this is done and when finally the reasonings by which I prove 
that there is a God, and that the human soul differs from the body, shall be 
carried to that point of perspicuity to which I am sure they can be carried in 
order that they may be esteemed as perfectly exact demonstrations, if you 
deign to authorize your approbation and to render public testimony to their 
truth and certainty, I do not doubt, I say, that henceforth all the errors and 
false opinions which have ever existed regarding these two questions will soon 
be effaced from the minds of men.*° 


But it is one thing to know that one’s own philosophy is the truth, 
and another thing to convince others of the fact. It was particularly 
difficult to do so when the commonly received philosophy, the Aris- 
totelianism of the Scholastics, had been allied for centuries with 
Catholic theology. The contempt which Descartes felt toward the 
philosophy of the schools has already been shown. But how to re- 
place it was the problem. To present a better philosophy of nature 
without the multiplicity of obscure principles, as Descartes attempted 
to do in the Meteors, was part of the answer. But while the explana- 
tion of natural phenomena in terms of his mechanism simplified the 
scientific understanding of nature, what of that which is considered 
supernatural? The Aristotelian theory of substance and accidents 
had been used by Scholastic theologians for centuries to make more 
understandable the mystery of transsubstantiation. It remains a 
religious mystery which is accepted on faith, but Catholic doctrine 
holds that in the sacrifice of the mass, one of the essentials is the 
consecration. This act, in remembrance of the Last Supper, mysti- 
cally changes the substance of bread and wine into the Body and 
Blood of Christ under the appearances of bread and wine. The sub- 
stance has changed, the accidents of bread and wine remain. 

It seemed to Arnauld, one of those whom Father Mersenne asked 
to comment upon the Meditations, that Descartes’ rejection of the 
Scholastic philosophy of nature involved the unfavorable feature of 
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destroying the traditional theological explanation of the Sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

. . . But the chief ground of offence to theologians that I anticipate is that, 
according to M. Descartes’ doctrines, the teachings of the Church relative to 
the sacred mysteries of the Eucharist cannot remain unaffected and intact. 
For it is an article of our faith that the substance of the bread passes out of 
the Eucharist, and that only its accidents remain, Now these are extension, 
figure, colour, odour, savour and the other sensible qualities. But M. Descartes 
recognizes no sense-qualities, but only certain motions of the minute bodies 
that surround us, by means of which we perceive the different impressions to 
which we afterwards give the names of colour, savour, and odour. Hence 
there remain figure, extension and mobility. But M. Descartes denies that 
those powers can be comprehended apart from the substance in which they 
inhere and hence that they cannot exist apart from it... . 

I am confident that M. Descartes, whose piety is well known to us, will 
weigh this with diligence and attention and will judge that he must take the 
greatest pains, lest, while meaning to maintain the cause of God against the 
attacks of the impious, he will appear to have endangered that faith, which 
God’s own authority has founded, and by the grace of which he hopes to 
attain that eternal life, of which he has undertaken to convince the world.™ 


This straightforward, well-balanced criticism which recognizes 
Descartes’ apologetic intentions was exactly the sort of objection 
Descartes liked to have presented. While Descartes was annoyed by 
what he considered to be the quibblings of Bourdin” or exasperated 
by the misunderstandings of Hobbes,” his salutation to Arnauld is 
as genuine as it is polite: “I could not possibly desire anyone to 
examine my writings who could show more insight and courtesy. .. . 
The gentleness with which he has treated me lets me see that he is 
well disposed both to me and the cause I maintain.””* 

Descartes was not taken by surprise with Arnauld’s difficulty. 
Writing to Father Noel in 1637, he had in general alluded to such a 
problem as this when he wrote that the theories which seemed most 
true in his physics in considering natural causes had also always 
been those which best accorded with the mysteries of religion. He 
added that he hoped to have the occasion of making this clearer 
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sometime.” More specifically, he had written to Father Vatier in 
February, 1638, that far from there being anything contrary to the 
faith in his metaphysics, his principles support it better than ever, 
particularly concerning the transsubstantiation, “which the Cal- 
vinists represent as impossible of explanation by the ordinary phi- 
losophy, but which is very easy to explain according to mine.” 

Descartes was very proud of how much better his philosophy 
served theology in the matter of the mystery of the Eucharist than 
did the Aristotelian. He boasted that the explanation of the vulgar 
philosophy would have been rejected if his theories had only been 
known first.*’ He adds that there is no opinion in Scholastic phi- 
losophy which harmonizes with the faith as well as his philosophy.” 
Now in replying publicly to Arnauld in the Reply to Objection IV, 
Descartes carefully detailed how it appears to the senses that bread 
and wine are still present after the substance has been changed. 
Without going into the particulars of his lengthy explanation, it is 
well for us to note the pride he took in the explanation as he com- 
ments upon it. “Now, all these matters are so conveniently and cor- 
rectly explained by my principles that not only have I nothing to 
fear in the way of giving the slightest cause of offence to orthodox 
theologians, but on the contrary I confidently anticipate reaping 
gratitude from them, because in my Physics I propounded those 
doctrines which agree with Theology much better than the common 
opinions.” 

Descartes continued criticizing the theory that there are “real 
accidents” inhering in a substance. He points out that having adopted 
that road the theologians became involved in further difficulties such 
as trying to explain how it is that “real accidents” of bread and 
wine could continue to exist once the substance, bread and wine, in 
which they inhered, ceased to exist. Descartes felt these difficulties 
to have been a source of theological disagreement and hence a con- 
tributing factor to religious disunity.“ “But my explanation of the 
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matter removes all their difficulties.” Not surprising then was his 


impatience some years later in a letter to the superior of the Society 
of Jesus in Paris, Father Dinet: 


As to theology, as one truth can never be contrary to another truth, it 
would be a kind of impiety to fear that the truths discovered in philosophy 
were contrary to those of the true Faith. And I even assert that our religion 
teaches us nothing which could not be as easily, or even more easily, explained 
in accordance with my principles, than with those commonly received. And 
it seems to me that I have already given a sufficiently full proof of that at the 
end of my reply to the Fourth objections, in respect of a question in which 
we usually have the greatest trouble in making philosophy accord with 
theology. And I am still ready to do the same in regard to other questions 
were there need; and even likewise to show that there are many things in the 
ordinary philosophy which are not really in accordance with these that in 
theology are certain, although this is usually dissimulated by those who sup- 
port that philosophy, or through long habit of acceptance of them the fact 


is not perceived.” 


Descartes, however, knew he could not convince the leading 
theologians and educators of the superiority of his philosophy to 
that of Aristotle simply by telling them of his superiority. He would 


have to show them. Not that Descartes hesitated to tell them. “But 
further, I state boldly that the solution of no one question has ever 
been given by the aid of the principles of the philosophy of the 
Peripatetics, that I myself cannot demonstrate to be false and 
illegitimate.””** Descartes had to overcome the not unexpected ob- 
jection that his philosophy was a novelty and that one could not 
overthrow a tried and true philosophy for such a new one as his 
seemed to be. Descartes realized this when he writes: “. . . roads 
frequently followed and known are always more reliable than new 
and unknown ones, and this is particularly true of our theology, as 
to which the experience of many years has shown us that it agrees 
with the old and ordinary philosophy very well, and this is un- 
certain with regard to a new one.””™* 

To prove his superiority to that of Aristotle, Descartes had for 
some time been thinking of a scheme whereby he would take some 
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commonly used Scholastic textbook and annotate it with his com- 
ments.*” To this end he had Mersenne send him some of the regular 
Scholastic philosophic textbooks to study.’ But as time went on he 
seemed to have decided that such an approach might rather antag- 
onize those whom he hoped to win to his side than convince them. 
A better way would be to provide a substitute for Aristotle in the 
Schools rather than simply a running criticism of his principles. 
Descartes had begun to think of a Cartesian textbook of philosophy,” 
and as he planned it, it was destined to be used in the schools of his 
old teachers, the Jesuits.°* Writing to Father Dinet in the letter 
quoted above, Descartes remarked: “‘And in order that I might de- 
rive some profit therefrom, I would like here to say something to 
you of the Philosophy on which I am engaged, and which, if nothing 
prevents me, I mean to bring to light in one or two years.”*” This 
was the Principles of Philosophy. 

Throughout the long letter to Dinet, who incidentally had been 
an instructor at La Fléche when Descartes studied there,’’ Descartes 
was attempting to win a sympathetic reception for the systematic 
statement of his philosophy. He wrote of the misunderstandings he 
had had with Father Bourdin, and begged that others be given the 
task of examining his work if Dinet was too busy to do it himself.” 
He also explained at length the circumstances surrounding his dif- 
ficulties with the authorities of the Protestant University of Utrecht.” 
Then he concluded with a direct plea to Father Dinet, as provincial 
of the Society of Jesus in France, to support his forthcoming com- 
plete exposition of his Philosophy. 

Nor do I think that I am without good reason for having preferred to 
publish first some of my essays, rather than to give my system in its entirety 
before it was expected. For to speak frankly, although I do not doubt of the 
65 4 Mersenne, 30 September 1640, AT, III, p. 185. 

11 November 1640, ibid., p. 233. 
December 1640, ibid., p. 259. 
21 January 1641, ibid., p. 286. 

66 Loc. cit. 

67 4 Mersenne, 31 December 1640, AT, III, p. 276. 

68 4 Huygens, 31 January 1642, AT, III, p. 523. 

69 Letter to Father Dinet, HR, II, p. 355. 

70 Tbid., p. 346. 


71 [bid., p. 375. ° 
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truth of it, . . . I am not entirely certain that it is desired by all men, nor 
do I wish to constrain them to receive it. That is why I have given long 
warning to everyone that I am preparing it; many individuals wait for and 
expect it; one school (Utrecht) alone has judged that it must reject it; but 
because I know that it only did so on the solicitation of its Rector, turbulent 
and foolish as he is, it has not much influence with me. ... And as I do 
not doubt that the side on which your Society will range itself ought to pre- 
ponderate over the other, it would be the greatest boon to me if you would 
tell me your decision and that of your Society; so that as in other things of 
life I have always honoured and respected you above all others, I now under- 
take nothing in this affair which I think can be of some importance without 


having your approval.”® 


Descartes politely understated himself when he said “this affair 
which I think can be of some importance.” In effect he wished to 
replace Aristotle as the philosopher of the Schools, and he was 
fighting to have both his physics accepted in the philosophy of nature 
classes, and his metaphysics adopted by the theologians. As he said 
in his letter to the translator of his Principles of Philosophy™ (circa 
1647), which served as a Preface to the work, he desired to set 
forth the reasons which served to prove the true principles by which 
we might come to that highest point of wisdom in which the sov- 
ereign good of man consisted. According to Descartes there were 
just two conditions: the first, that every principle must be very clear, 
and the second that from these clear principles we may deduce all 
other things. These two conditions were essential. 

Descartes continued referring to his methodical doubt, his con- 
ception of the soul, and his certainty that there exists a God who is 
the guarantor of our clear and distinct perceptions. He then stated: 
“These, in sum, are all the principles from which I deduce the truth 
of other things. . . . But although all the truths which I place in my 
Principles have been known from all time and by all men, never- 
theless there has never been anyone, as far as I know, who has rec- 
ognized them as the principles of philosophy, that is to say, as prin- 
ciples from which may be derived a knowledge of all things that are 
in the world: that is why it here remains to me to prove that they 


are such.”” 
78 Ibid., pp. 375-76. 
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Inviting his readers to peruse the Principles of Philosophy, Des- 
cartes added that although he had not treated of everything, since 
this was impossible, “I consider that I have so explained all those 
matters with which I have had occasion to deal, that those who read 
them with attention will have reason to persuade themselves that 
there is no need to seek other principles than those which I have 
brought forward, in order to arrive at all the most exalted knowl- 
edge of which the human mind is capable.””* Descartes here has no 
misgivings as to the superiority of his philosophy to that of Aristotle 
or of any of the Scholastic followers of Aristotle such as St. Thomas. 
The philosophy of these men leads to disputation and even heresy; 
Cartesianism is the truth. Its very evidence promotes harmony and 
concord. Considering the different “fruits” of his Principles, Des- 
cartes states: “Being perfectly clear and certain, they will remove 
all subjects of dispute, and thus dispose men’s minds to gentleness 
and concord. On the other hand the controversies of the Schools, by 
insensibly making those who practise themselves in them more 
captious and self-sufficient, are possibly the chief causes of the 
heresies and dissensions which now exercise the world.””’ 


Some years earlier Descartes had expressed the same thoughts 
in a letter, dated February 22, 1638, to the Reverend Father 
Vatier, S.J., in which he said that in the publication of his physics 
and metaphysics he had no fear that there was to be found anything 
against the faith. As a matter of fact, he added, perhaps never has 
the faith been as well supported by human reason as it is by his 
Principles, and “Transsubstantiation, particularly, which the Cal- 
vinists represent as impossible to explain by the ordinary Philos- 
ophy, is very easily explained by mine.” 

For a while it seemed to Descartes that he merely had to publish 
his philosophy in order to win adherence to it, or as he puts it to 
Mersenne: “I have entirely given up my design of refuting their phi- 
losophy; because I see that it will be so absolutely and so clearly 
destroyed by the simple establishment of mine, that there is no need 


76 Preface to Principles of Philosophy, HR, I, p. 209. 
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of any other refutation.””* But he published the Principles of Phi- 
losophy and awaited his success. Time passed and his works were 
not adopted by the Schools to replace Aristotle. For a while Des- 
cartes sought to discover what criticisms were being made of him; 
then after a time, instead of continuing his disputes he turned his 
attention toward those whose favor he had won, such as Princess 
Elizabeth, the Marquis of Newcastle, and the Queen of Sweden. 


The question arises: If Descartes’ philosophy is as evidently 
superior as he seemed to think, why did not the Scholastics, or some 
section of them such as the Jesuits, among whom he had various 
friends, adopt it as their philosophy—the new Christian philosophy 
which Descartes thought it was? Historically we know that Des- 
cartes exercised great influence in the seventeenth and subsequent 
centuries, but we also know that he failed to replace Aristotle in the 
Schools as he thought he would. Why did he fail? 


There are at least two ways of approaching this question. One 
way is to approach it from Descartes’ point of view and see the 
reasons he gave for the opposition that was raised to his philosophy 
by his contemporaries. This should give us further insight into 
Descartes’ own mind and it would serve to help us understand him 
as a philosopher. The other way is to analyze Descartes’ philosophy 
and attempt to judge its sufficiency in the light of experience and 
reflection. This I shall not attempt here, but will rather content 
myself with exploring the reasons for his lack of immediate success 
as he saw them. 

Descartes himself seemed to have felt that the fact that his phi- 
losophy was a novelty partly accounted for the inertia of his con- 
temporaries in not immediately taking up his thought. However, 
he denied that novelty was on his side, declaring that it was Aristotle 
and his followers who were the innovators. 

For as regards principles, I accept those alone which have been generally 
accepted by all philosophers, and which for that reason are most ancient of 
all. . . . But on the other hand, the principles of the ordinary philosophy, 
at least at the time they were invented by Aristotle or by others were new 


. and nothing has been deduced from them which is not contested, and 
which according to the custom of the Schools, is not subject to change at the 


79 4 Mersenne, 22 December 1641, AT, III, p. 470. 
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hands of individual philosophers, and hence which is not entirely new, since it 
is every day made afresh.*° 

Yet Descartes felt that it was not just the novelty of his thought 
that was held against him. Others objected, he thought, because if 
he were accepted they would lose the personal reputations they had 
acquired through their skill in Scholastic disputations. The younger 
teachers, Descartes wrote before the publication of his Principles, 
would welcome his philosophy. It was the older men who feared the 
clarity and the incontestableness of his reasonings. 


This finally caused the greater part not only of those who, being outside 
the Schools, were at liberty to philosophize as they liked, but even the greater 
part of those who teach, more especially of the younger teachers, who place 
their trust more on strength of intellect than on a false reputation for knowl- 
edge, and in a word, all those who love truth, to beg me to bring my philoso- 
phy to the light of day. But as to others, that is to say those who prefer to 
appear learned rather than to be such, and who already imagined themselves 
to have acquired some renown amongst the learned just because they are able 
to dispute with acrimony in all the controversies of the Schools, since they 
feared that if the truth came to be discovered all these controversies would 
cease, and by the same means all their teaching would come into contempt; 
and further having some idea that if I published my philosophy the truth 
might be discovered; if they have indeed dared to declare openly that they did 
not desire it to be published, but they have betrayed a great animosity towards 


me.*? 


Descartes looked upon disagreements with his philosophy as evi- 
dence of its truth. So proud of the product of his method was he, 
that he considered any difference with him or his theories to have 
only personal prejudice as its motivation. ‘There is in truth no 
reason why some men should be so anxious to turn others away 
from a knowledge of my opinions, except that holding them to be 
evident and certain, they are afraid that they should stand in the 
way of that reputation for learning that they themselves have 
acquired through the knowledge of other less probable reasoning. 
So that this envy that they bear, is no small proof of the truth and 


certainty of my philosophy.”” 


80 Letter to Father Dinet, HR, II, pp. 359-60. 
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One of the uses of the Methodical Doubt was to clear the mind of 


the errors and prejudices which were acquired, in Descartes’ opinion, 
through a training in Scholastic philosophy. Descartes preferred as 
students those who approached his philosophy simply with the natural 
light of their own intelligence, rather than minds filled with the rea- 
sonings of the Schools. As he wrote in the Discourse: “I hope that 
those who avail themselves only of their natural reason in its purity 
may be better judges of my opinions.” He repeated this thought 
again in the Preface to the Principles of Philosophy: “. . . those 
who have learnt least about all that which has hitherto been named 
philosophy, are the most capable of apprehending the truth.” 

Descartes worked hard to emphasize the apologetic virtues of his 
philosophy. That they were not his exclusive interest has been evi- 
dent from the ambition he had to replace Aristotle in the natural 
sciences, and to be a benefactor of mankind in medicine. And though 
far from being a great theologian or even a good theologian,” Des- 
cartes was none the less a sincere Christian thinker who thought he 
had contributed something to Catholic theology. If his theories were 
not immediately accepted that did not invalidate them. Rather the 
fact that in his eyes no worthwhile criticism had been offered of them 
substantiated their truth. In concluding his Reply to Objections V1 
to various theologians and philosophers, Descartes noted: “‘Hence I 
think I have a right to conclude not so much that my doctrines are 
invalidated by the authority of these men of great learning, though 
after a repeated perusal of my writings they have not yet succeeded 
in gaining their assent, as on the contrary, their authority strengthens 
my position, since after so much accurate scrutiny they have noted 
no errors or fallacies in my proofs.” “ 

Comparing his undertaking of a philosophic reform to that of an 
architect constructing a “stable and well built church to the glory of 
God,” Descartes bitterly resented suggestions that he was under- 
mining the faith. Confident of the truth of his position, he felt that 
although his contemporaries did not appreciate him, it was only a 
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matter of time that he would eventually become the master of the 
schools. But to injure his reputation with the charge of being against 
Scripture or the dogmas of the Church, this truly was impiety! His 
conclusion at the end of his reply to Arnauld’s objection well reveals 
Descartes’ personality and his intentions as the defender of the faith. 


Wherefore, if I here may speak the truth freely and without offense, I avow 
that I venture to hope that a time will some day come when the doctrine that 
postulates the existence of real accidents will be banished by theologians as 
being foreign to rational thought, incomprehensible, and causing uncertainty 
in the faith; and mine will be accepted in its place as being certain and in- 
dubitable. I have purposely made no concealment here, in order that I may 
combat to the best of my ability the calumnies of those who, wishing to be 
thought more learned than others, are never so much enraged as when some 
new scientific doctrine, of which they cannot pretend they previously had 
knowledge, is brought forward. Frequently, their opposition is more bitter 
in proportion as they believe that the doctrine is true and important, and 
when unable to refute it by argument, they maintain without a shadow of 
reason that it is contrary to Holy Scripture and the verities of the faith. This 
truly is impiety—to attempt to employ the authority of the Church in order 
to overthrow the truth. But I appeal from such people to the judgment of 
pious and orthodox theologians, to whose opinion and decision I willingly 


submit myself.** 


88 Reply to Objections IV, HR, Il, pp. 121-22. 





A delightful and profound parable 
and an important message for all 
castaways concerning the differ- 
ence between knowledge, island 
news, and news from across the 
seas. 


THE MESSAGE IN THE BOTTLE 


WALKER PERCY 


The act of faith consists essentially in knowledge 
and there we find its formal or specific perfection. 


—St. Thomas Aquinas 
De Veritate 


Faith is not a form of knowledge; for all knowledge 
is either knowledge of the eternal, excluding the 
temporal and the historical as indifferent, or i is 
pure historical knowledge. No knowledge can have 
for its object the absurdity that the eternal is the 
historical. 
—Soren Kierkegaard 
Philosophical Fragments 


SUPPOSE A MAN IS A castaway-on an island. He is, moreover, a special 
sort of castaway. He has lost his memory in the shipwreck and has 
no recollection of where he came from or who he is, All he knows 
is that one day he finds himself cast up on the beach. But it is a 
pleasant place and he soon discovers that the island is inhabited. 
Indeed it turns out that the islanders have a remarkable culture with 
highly developed social institutions, a good university, first-class sci- 
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ence, a flourishing industry and art. The castaway is warmly re- 
ceived. Being a resourceful fellow, he makes the best of the situation, 
gets a job, builds a house, takes a wife, raises a family, goes to night 
school, and enjoys the local arts of cinema, music and literature. 
He becomes, as the phrase goes, a useful member of the community. 

The castaway, who by now is quite well educated and curious 
about the world, forms the habit of taking a walk on the beach early 
in the morning. Here he regularly comes upon bottles which have 
been washed up by the waves. The bottles are tightly corked and each 
one contains a single piece of paper with a single sentence written 
on it. 

The messages are very diverse in form and subject matter. Nat- 
urally he is interested, at first idly, then acutely — when it turns out 
that some of the messages convey important information. Being an 
alert, conscientious and well-informed man who is interested in the 
advance of science and the arts, and a responsible citizen who has a 
stake in the welfare of his island society, he is anxious to evaluate 
the messages properly and so take advantage of the information they 
convey. The bottles arrive by the thousands and he and his fellow 
islanders — by now he has told them of the messages and they share 
his interest — are faced with two questions. One is, Where are the 
bottles coming from? — a question which does not here concern us; 
the other is, How shall we go about weeding out the messages? which 
are important and which are not? which are more important and 
which less? Some of the sentences are obviously trivial or nonsensical. 
Others are false. Still others state facts and draw conclusions which 
appear to be significant. 

Here are some of the messages chosen at random. 

Lead melts at 330 degrees. 

2+2=4. 

Chicago, a city, is on Lake Michigan. 

Chicago is on the Hudson River or Chicago is not on 

the Hudson River.* 

At 2 PM, January 4, 1902, at the residence of Manuel Gomez 
in Matanzas, Cuba, a leaf fell from the banyan tree. 


1Some of the bottles must have been launched by Rudolf Carnap since the sentences 
are identical with those he uses in the article, “Formal and Factual Science” (Readings 
in the Philosophy of Science, Feig] and Brodbeck, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New 


York, 1953). 





THE MESSAGE 


The British are coming. 

The market for eggs in Bora Bora (a neighboring island) is 
very good. 

If water John brick is. 

Jane will arrive tomorrow. 

The pressure of a gas is a function of heat and volume. 

Acute myelogenous leukemia may be cured by parenteral admin- 
istration of metallic beryllium. 

In 1943 the Russians murdered 10,000 Polish officers in the 
Katyn forest. 

A war party is approaching from Bora Bora. 

It is possible to predict a supernova in the constellation 
Ophiuchus next month by using the following technique— 

The Atman (Self) is the Brahman. 

The dream symbol, house with a balcony, usually stands for 

@ woman. 

Tears, idle tears, | know not what they mean. 

Truth is beauty. 


Being comprises essence and existence. 


As the castaway sets about sorting out these messages, he would, 
if he followed conventional logical practice, separate them into two 
large groups. There are those sentences which appear to state empiri- 
cal facts which can only be arrived at by observation. Such are the 


sentences 

Chicago is on Lake Michigan. 

Lead melts at 330 degrees 
Then there are those sentences which seem to refer to a state of affairs 
implicit in the very nature of reality (or some would say in the very 
structure of consciousness). Certainly they do not seem to depend 
on a particular observation. Such are the sentences 


Chicago is on the Hudson River or Chicago is not on the 
Hudson River. 
242=4. 


These two types of sentences are usually called synthetic and analytic. 

For the time being I will pass over the positivist division between 
sense and nonsense, a criterion which would accept the sentence about 
the melting point of lead because it can be tested experimentally but 
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would reject the sentences about the dream symbol and the meta- 
physical and poetic sentences because they cannot be tested. I will 
also say nothing for the moment about another possible division, 
that between those synthetic sentences which state repeatable events, 
like the melting of lead, and those which state nonrepeatable histori- 
cal events, like the murder of the Polish officers. 

It is possible, however, to sort out the messages in an entirely differ- 
ent way. To the islander indeed it must seem that this second way 
is far more sensible — and far more radical — than the former. The 
sentences appear to him to fall naturally into two quite different 
groups. 

There are those sentences which are the result of a very special 
kind of human activity, an activity which the castaway, an ordinary 
fellow, attributes alike to scientists, scholars, poets, and philosophers. 
Different as these men are, they are alike in their withdrawal from 
the ordinary affairs of the island, the trading, farming, manufactur- 
ing, playing, gossiping, loving — in order to discover underlying 
constancies amid the tlux of phenomena, in order to take exact meas- 
urements, in order to make precise inductions and deductions, in 
order to arrange words or sounds or colors to express universal human 
experience. (This extraordinary activity is first known to have ap- 
peared in the world more or less simultaneously in Greece, India 
and China around 600 B.c., a time which Jaspers calls the axial 
period in world history. ) 

In this very large group, which the islander might well call “‘Sci- 
ence”’ in the broadest sense of knowing, the sense of the German word 
Wissenschaft, the islander would put both synthetic and analytic sen- 
tences, not only those accepted by positive scientists but the psycho- 
analytic sentence, the metaphysical sentence, and the lines of poetry. 
(He might even include paintings as being, in a sense, sentences.) 
If the physicist protests at finding himself in the company of psycho- 
analysts, poets, Vedantists, and Scholastics, the islander will reply 
that he is not saying that all the sentences are true but that their 
writers appear to him to be engaged in the same sort of activity as 
the physicist, namely, withdrawal from the ordinary affairs of life 
to university, laboratory, studio, mountain eyrie, where they write 
sentences to which other men assent (or refuse assent) saying, Yes, 
this is indeed how things are. In some sense or other, the sentences 
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can be verified by the readers even if not testable experimentally — 
as when the psychiatric patient hears his analyst explain a dream sym- 
bol and suddenly realizes that this is indeed what his own dream 
symbol meant. 

In the second group the islander would place those sentences which 
are significant precisely in so far as the reader is caught up in the 
affairs and in the life of the island and in so far as he has not with- 
drawn into laboratory or seminar room. Such are the sentences 


There is fresh water in the next cove. 
A hostile war party is approaching. 
The market for eggs in Bora Bora is very good. 


These sentences are highly significant to the islander, because he is 
thirsty, because his island society is threatened, or because he is in 
the egg business. Such messages he might well call “news.” 

It will be seen that the criteria of the logician and the positive sci- 
entist are of no use to the islander. They do not distinguish between 
those messages which are of consequence for life on the island and 


those messages which are not. The logician would place these two 
sentences 

A hostile war party is approaching. 

The British are coming (to Concord). 


in the same pigeonhole. But to the islander they are very different. 
The islander lumps together synthetic and analytic, sense and non- 
sense (to the positivist) sentences under the group “Science.” Nor is 
the division tidy. Some sentences do not seem to be provided for at 
all. The islander is fully aware of the importance of the sentence 
about the melting point of lead and he puts it under “Science.” He 
is fully aware of the importance of the sentence about the hostile 
war party and he puts it under “News.” But where does he put the 
sentence about the approach of the British to Concord? He does not 
really care; he would be happy to put it in the “Science” pigeonhole 
if the scientists want it. All he knows is that it is not news to him 
or the island. 

If the islander was asked to say what was wrong with the first di- 
vision of the logician and scientist, he might reply that it uncon- 
sciously assumes that this very special posture of “Science” (includ- 
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ing poetry, psychoanalysis, philosophy, etc.) is the only attitude that 
yields significant sentences. People who discover how to strike this 
attitude of “Science” seem also to decide at the same time that they 
will only admit as significant those sentences which have been written 
by others who have struck the same attitude. Yet there are times 
when they act as if this were not the case. If a group of island logi- 
cians are busy in a seminar room sifting through the messages from 
the bottles and someone ran in crying “The place is on fire!”, the 
logicians would not be content to classify the message as a protocol 
sentence. They would also leave the building. The castaway will 
observe only that their classification does take account of the extra- 
ordinary significance which they as men have attributed to the mes- 
sage. 

To the castaway it seems obvious that a radical classification of 
the sentences cannot abstract from the concrete situation in which one 
finds oneself. He is as interested as the scientist in arriving at a 
rigorous and valid classification. If the scientist should protest that 
one can hardly make such a classification when each sentence may 
have a different significance for every man who hears it, the castaway 
must agree with him. He must agree, that is, that you cannot classify 
without abstracting. But he insists that the classification be radical 
enough to take account of the hearer of the news, of the difference 
between a true piece of news which is not important and a true piece 
of news which is important. In order to do this we do not have to 
throw away the hard-won objectivity of the scientist. We have only 
to take a step further back so that we may see objectively, not only 
the sentences, but the positive scientist who is examining them. After 
all, the objective posture of the scientist is in the world and can be 
studied like anything else in the world. 

If the scientist protests that in taking one step back to see the scien- 
tist at work, the castaway is starting a game of upstaging which has 
no end — for why not take still another step back and watch the 
castaway watching the scientist — the castaway replies simply that 
this is not so. For if you take a step back to see the castaway classify- 
ing the messages, you will only see the same thing he sees as 
he watches the scientist, a man working objectively. 

Then if the castaway is a serious fellow who wants to do justice 
both to the scientists and to the news in the bottle, he is obliged to 
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become not less but more objective and to take one step back of the 
scientist, so that he can see him at work in the laboratory and sem- 
inar room — and see the news in the bottle too. 

What he will see then is not only that there are two kinds of sen- 
tences in the bottles but that there are two kinds of postures from 
which one reads the sentences, two kinds of verifying procedures by 
which one acts upon them, and two kinds of responses to the sentences. 

The classification of the castaway would be something like this: 


Tue DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A PIECE OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND A PiEcE oF NEws. 


(1) The Character of the Sentence 


By “piece of knowledge” the castaway means knowledge sub specie 
aeternitatis. By sub specie aeternitatis he means not what the phi- 
losopher usually means but rather knowledge which can be arrived 
at anywhere by anyone and at any time. The islanders may receive 
such knowledge in the bottle and be glad to get it — if they have 
not already gotten it. But getting this knowledge from across the seas 
is not indispensable. By its very nature the knowledge can also be 
reached, in principle, by the islander on his island, using his own 
raw materials, his own scientific, philosophical and artistic efforts. 

Such knowledge would include not only the synthetic and analytic 
propositions of science and logic but also the philosophical and poetic 
sentences in the bottle. To the logician the sentence, “lead melts at 
330 degrees,” seems to be empirical and synthetic. It cannot be 
deduced from self-evident principles like the analytic sentence, 
“2 + 2=4.” It cannot be arrived at by reflection, however strenuous. 
Yet to the castaway this sentence is knowledge sub specie aeternitatis. 
It is a property of lead on any island at any time and for anyone. 

The following sentences the castaway would consider knowledge 
sub specie aeternitatis even though they might not have been so con- 
sidered in the past. Notice that the list includes a mixture of synthetic, 
analytic, normative, poetic, and metaphysical sentences. 


Lead melts at 330 degrees. 
Chicago is on the Hudson River or Chicago is not on the 


Hudson River. 
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2+2=4, 

The pressure of a gas is a function of temperature and 

volume. 

Acute myelogenous leukemia may be cured by parenteral ad- 
ministration of metallic beryllium. 

The dream symbol, house and balcony, usually represents 

a woman. 


Men should not kill each other. 


Being comprises essence and existence. 


He is not saying that all the sentences are true—at least one (the 
one about leukemia) is probably not. But they are all pieces of 
knowledge which can be arrived at (or rejected) by anyone on any 
island at any time. If true they will hold true for anyone on any 
island at any time. He has no quarrel with the positivist over the 
admissibility of poetic and metaphysical statements. Admissible or 
not, it is all the same to him. All he is saying is that this kind of 
sentence may be arrived at (has in fact been arrived at) independently 
by people in different places and can be confirmed (or rejected) by 
people in still other places. 

By a “piece of news” the castaway generally means a synthetic 
sentence expressing a contingent and nonrecurring event or state of 
affairs which event or state of affairs is peculiarly relevant to the 
concrete predicament of the hearer of the news. 

It is a knowledge which cannot possibly be arrived at by any effort 
of experimentation or reflection or artistic insight. It may not be 
arrived at by observation on any island at any time. It may not 
even be arrived at on this island at any time (since it is a single, non- 
recurring event or state of affairs). 

Both these sentences are synthetic empirical sentences open to 
verification by the positive method of the sciences. Yet one is, to the 
castaway, knowledge sub specie aeternitatis and the other is a piece 
of news. 


Water boils at 100 degrees at sea level. 
There is fresh water in the next cove. 


Notice that the old question of freedom vs determinism is not 
begged here. I am not saying that news refers only to an event which 
comes about as a result of a freely taken decision—though as a matter 
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of fact I believe it usually does. But if the determinist wishes to 
maintain that both human behavior and the existence of fresh water in 
the next cove are in principle predictable if one had sufficient data, 
I have no quarrel with him here. For it is not the determined or un- 
determined character of the event which makes it news to the cast- 
away. 

The following sentences would qualify as possible news to the 
castaway. 


At 2 PM, January 4, 1902, at the residence of Manuel Gomez 
in Matanzas, Cuba, a leaf fell from the banyan tree. 

The British are coming. 

The market for eggs in Bora Bora (a neighboring island) 
is very good. 

Jane will arrive tomorrow. 

In 1943 the Russians murdered 10,000 Polish officers in 

the Katyn forest. 

A war party is approaching from Bora Bora. 


There is fresh water in the next cove. 


What does the positive scientist think of the sentences which the 
castaway calls news? Does he reject them as being false or absurd? 
No, he is perfectly willing to accept them as long as they meet his 
standard of verification. By the use of the critical historical method 
he attaches a high degree of probability to the report that the British 
were approaching Concord. As for the water in the next cove, he goes 
to see for himself and so confirms the news or rejects it. But what 
sort of significance does he assign these sentences as he sorts them out 
in the seminar room? To him they express a few of the almost in- 
finite number of true but random observations which might be made 
about the world. The murder of the Polish officers may have been a 
great tragedy, yet in all honesty he cannot assign to it a significance 
qualitatively different from the sentence about the leaf falling from 
the banyan tree (nor may the castaway necessarily). This is not to 
say that these sentences are worthless as scientific data. For example, 
the presence of water in the next cove might serve as a significant 
datum for the descriptive science of geography, or as an important 
clue in geology. This single observation could conceivably be the 
means of verifying a revolutionary scientific theory—just as the 
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sight of a star on a particular night in a particular place provided 
dramatic confirmation of Einstein’s general theory of relativity. 

The sentences about the coming of the British and the murder of 
the Polish officers might serve as significant data from which, along 
with other such data, general historical principles might be drawn— 
just as Toynbee speaks of such and such an event as being a good 
example of such and such an historical process. 

In summary, the castaway will make a distinction between the 
sentences which assert a piece of knowledge sub specie aeternitatis 
and the sentences announcing a piece of news which bears directly on 
his life. The scientist and logician, however, cannot, in so far as they 
are scientists and logicians, take account of the special character of 
these news sentences. To them they are empirical observations of a 
random order and, if significant, they occupy at best the very lowest 
rung of scientific significance: they are the particular instances from 
which hypotheses and theories are drawn. 


(2) The Posture of the Reader of the Sentence 


The significance of the sentences for the reader will depend on the 
reader’s own mode of existence in the world. To say this is to say 
nothing about the truth of the sentences. Assuming that they are all 
true, they will have a qualitatively different significance for the reader 
according to his own placement in the world. 

(a) The posture of objectivity. If the reader has discovered the 
secret of science, art, and philosophizing, and so has entered the 
great company of Thales, Lao-tse, Aquinas, Newton, Keats, White- 
head, he will know what it is to stand outside and over against the 
world as one who sees and thinks and knows and tells. He tells and 
hears others tell how it is there in the world and what it is to live in 
the world. Ix so far as he himself is a scientist, artist, or philosopher, 
he reads the sentences in the bottles as stating (or coming short of 
stating) knowledge sub specie aeternitatis. It may be trivial knowl- 
edge; it may be knowledge he has already arrived at; it may be 
knowledge he has not yet arrived at but could arrive at in time; it may 
be false knowledge which fails to be verified and so is rejected. It 
cannot be any other kind of knowledge. 

(b) The posture of the castaway. The reader of the sentences may 
or may not be an objective-minded man. But at the moment of finding 
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the bottle on the beach he is, we will say, very far from being objec- 
tive-minded. He is a man who finds himself in a certain situation. To 
say this is practically equivalent, life being what it is, to saying that 
he finds himself in a certain predicament. Let us say his predicament 
is a simple organic need. He is thirsty. In his predicament the sen- 
tence about the water is received not as a datum from which, along 
with similar data, more general scientific conclusions might be drawn. 
Nor is it received as stating a universal human experience, even 
though the announcement were composed by Shakespeare at the height 
of his powers. The sentence is received as news, news strictly relevant 
to the predicament in which the hearer of the news finds himself. 

So with other kinds of news, ranging from news relevant to the 
most elementary organic predicament to news of complex cultural 


significance. 
Here are some other examples of news and their attending contexts. 


Mackerel here! (Malinowski’s Trobriand Island fisher- 


man announcing a strike to his fellows) 
Jane is home! (I love Jane and she has been away) 
The market is up $2.00 (I am in the market) 
The British are coming! (I am a Minute Man. The context here 

is not organic but cultural. I 

thrive under British rule but I 

throw in my lot with the revolution 

for patriotic reasons) 
The light has turned green! (I have stopped at a red light) 
Eisenhower is elected! (I voted for Stevenson) 


News sentences, in short, are drawn from the context of everyday life 
and indeed to a large extent comprise this context. 

In so far as a man is objective-minded, no sentence is significant as 
a piece of news. For in order to be objective-minded one must stand 
outside and over against the world as its knower in one mode or 
another. As empirical scientists themselves have noticed, one condi- 
tion of the practice of the objective method of the sciences is the 
exclusion of oneself from the world of objects one studies.* The 
absent-minded professor, the inspired poet, the Vedic mystic, is in- 


2 See, for example, the physicist Erwin Schrodinger in What Is Life? and the psychia- 
trist C. G. Jung in Der Geist der Psychologie. 
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different to news, sometimes even news of high relevance for him, 
because he is in a very real sense “out of this world.” 

In summary, the hearer of news is a man who finds himself in a 
predicament. News is precisely that communication which has bear- 
ing on his predicament and is therefore good or bad news. 

The question arises as to whether news is not the same thing as a 
sign for an organism, a sign directing him to appropriate need- 
satisfactions, like the buzzer to Pavlov’s dog, or warning him of a 
threat, like the lion’s scent to a deer. The organism experiences needs 
and drives and learns to respond to those signs in its environment 
which indicate the presence of food, opposite sex, danger, and so on. 

This may very well be a fair appraisal of the status of the news we 
are talking about here—providing the notions of “organism” and 
“sign” be allowed sufficiently broad interpretation. For the organism 
we speak of here is not only the physiological mechanism of the body, 
but the encultured creature, the economic creature, and so on. The 
sign we speak of here is not merely the environmental element; it is 
the sentence, the symbolic assertion made by one man and understood 
by another. 

The scientist—I use the word in the broadest possible sense to in- 
clude philosophers and artists as well as positive scientists—has 
abstracted from his own predicament in order to achieve objectivity.* 
His objectivity is indeed nothing else than his removal from his own 
concrete situation. No sentence can be received by him as a piece of 
news, therefore, because he does not stand in the way of hearing news. 


(3) The Scale of Significance 

The scale of significance by which the scientist evaluates the sen- 
tences in the bottles may be said to range from the particular to the 
general. The movement of science is toward unity through abstraction, 
toward formulae and principles which embrace an ever greater num- 


3] wish to make an objective distinction here without pejoration to castaways on the 
one hand or scientists, scholars, mystics, and poets, on the other— while at the same 
time readily admitting we could use a few more of the absent-minded variety at this time. 


4If the depth psychologist objects that the scientist and artist is no different from 
anyone else: he undertakes his science and his art so that he may satisfy the deepest 
unconscious needs of his personality by “sublimating” and so on—the castaway will 
not quarrel with him. He will observe only that, whatever his psychological motivation 
may be, the scientist and artist ——and depth analyst — undertake a very extraordinary 
activity in virtue of which they stand over against the world as its knowers. 
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ber of particular instances. Thus the sentence, “hydrogen and oxygen 
combine in the ratio of two to one to form water,” is a general state- 
ment covering a large number of particular cases. But Mendeleev’s 
law of periodicity covers not merely water but all other cases of 
chemical combination. A theory of gravitation and a theory of ra- 
diation are conceived at very high levels of abstraction. But a unified 
field theory which unites the two occurs at an even higher level. 

The scale of significance by which the castaway evaluates news is 
its relevance for his own predicament. The significance of a piece of 
knowledge is abstracted altogether from the concrete circumstances 
which attended the discovery of the knowledge, its verification, its 
hearing by others. The relationship of Mendeleev’s law of periodicity 
to Lavoisier’s discovery of the composition of water is a relation sub 
specie aeternitatis. Its significance in no way depends upon Lavoisier’s 
or Mendeleev’s circumstance in life or on the circumstance of him 
who hears it. 

But in judging the significance of a piece of news, everything de- 
pends on the situation of the hearer. The question is not merely, 
what is the nature of the news, but, who is the hearer? If a man has 
lost his way in a cave and hears the cry, “Come! This way out!”— 
the communication qualifies as news of high significance. But if 
another man has for reasons of his own come to the cave to spend 
the rest of his life, the announcement will be of no significance. To 
a man dying of thirst the news of diamonds over the next dune is of 
no significance. But the news of water is. 

The abstraction of the scientist from the affairs of life may be so 
great that he even ignores news of the highest relevance for his own 
predicament. When a friend approached Archimedes and announced: 
“Archimedes, the soldiers of Marcellus are coming to kill you”— 
Archimedes remained indifferent. He attributed no significance to 
a contingent piece of news in comparison with the significance of his 
geometrical deductions. In so doing it may be that he acted as an 
admirable martyr for science or it may be that he acted foolishly. 
All that we are concerned here to notice are the traits of objectivity. 

The castaway, on the other hand, can only take account of knowl- 
edge sub specie aeternitatis if it is significant also as news. If his 
island stood to win international honor providing one of its scientists 
discovered the secret of atomic energy, or if indeed such a discovery 
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means survival, then the announcement of his scientist friend that 
E=MC*! 
is news of the highest significance. 

In summary, the scale of significance by which one judges sentences 
expressing knowledge sub specie aeternitatis is the scientific scale 
of particular—general. The scale of significance by which a castaway 
evaluates the news in the bottle is the degree of relevance for his own 
predicament. 


(4) Canons of Acceptance 

The operation of acceptance of a piece of knowledge sub specie 
aeternitatis is synonymous with the procedure of verification. 

We need not review the verification procedures of formal logic or 
positive science. The truth of analytic sentences is demonstrated by a 
disclosure of the deductive process by which they are inferred. The 
truth or probability of synthetic sentences is demonstrated by a 
physical operation repeatable by others. 

What about the verification procedures of our other “scientific” 
sentences, those of psychoanalysts, artists, philosophers, et al.? For 
example, a neurotic physicist is able to verify the suggestion of his 
analyst that his dream symbol means such and such, and to do so 
without resorting to a physical operation. These and other such 
sentences I suggest are verifiable not experimentally but experientially 
by the hearer on the basis of his own experience or reflection. These 


sentences 


Your dream symbol, house and balcony, represents ‘a woman. 
The whole is greater than the part. 

We are such stuff as dreams are made on, and our little 

life is rounded with a sleep. 


can only be verified (or rejected) by the immediate assent or assent 
after reflection by him who hears on the basis of his own experience. 

The criteria of acceptance of a news sentence are not the same as 
those of a knowledge sentence. This is not a pejorative judgment. To 
say this is not to say that news is of a lower cognitive order than knowl- 
edge—such a judgment presupposes the superiority of the scientific 
posture. It is only to say that once a piece of news is subject to the 
verification procedures of a piece of knowledge, it simply ceases to be 


news. 
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If I am thirsty and you appear on the next sand dune and shout 


Come with me! I know where water is! 


it is not open to me to apply any of the verification procedures men- 
tioned above, experimental operations, deduction, or interior recogni- 
tion and assent to the truth of your statement. A piece of news is 
neither deducible, repeatable or otherwise confirmable at the point of 
hearing. 

You may deny this, saying that the thirsty man is not really dif- 
ferent from the scientist: the only way to verify a report in either 
case is to come and see for yourself. Very true! But what we are 
concerned with is not the act, going and seeing for yourself, as a 
verification procedure, but how one decides to heed the initial ““come!” 
The scientist does not need to heed the “come!” For he does not have 
to come. He is in no predicament whatever and any knowledge that 
he might wish to arrive at can be arrived at anywhere and at any time 
and by anyone. Whatever he wants to find out can be found out in his 
laboratory, on his field trip, in his studio, on his grass mat. 

But the castaway must act by a canon of acceptance which is usable 


prior to the procedure of verification. He is obliged to contrive some 
standard. Otherwise he is easy prey for any clever scoundrel who 
knows how to take advantage of his predicament to lead him into a 
den of thieves. What is this standard? What elements does it com- 


prise? 

Clearly there are at least two elements. One is the relevance of 
the news to my predicament. If the stranger in the desert approaches 
me and announces: “I know what your need is. It is diamonds. Come 
with me. I know where they are”—I reject him on two counts. One, 
because it is not diamonds I need; two, because, if he is such a fool 
or knave as to believe it is diamonds I want, he is probably lying 
anyway. But if he announces instead: “Come! I know your need— 
I will take you to water”—then this very announcement is an earnest 
of his reliability. Yet he might still be a knave or a fool. 

Two men are riding a commuter’s train. One is, as the expression 
goes, fat, dumb, and happy. Though he lives the most meaningless 
sort of life, a trivial routine of meals, work, gossip, television, and 
sleep, he nevertheless feels quite content with himself and is at home 
in the world. The other commuter, who lives the same kind of life, 
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feels quite lost to himself. He knows that something is dreadfully 
wrong. More than that, he is in anxiety; he suffers acutely, yet he 
does not know why. What is wrong? Does he not have all the goods 
of life? 

If now a stranger approaches the first commuter, takes him aside, 
and says to him earnestly: “My friend, I know your predicament; 
come with me; I have news of the utmost importance for you” —then 
the commuter will reject the communication out of hand. For he is 
in no predicament, or if he is, he does not know it, and so the com- 
munication strikes him as nonsense. 

The second commuter might very well heed the stranger’s “Come!” 
At least he will take it seriously. Indeed it may well be that he has 
been waiting all his life to hear this “Come!” 

The canon of acceptance by which one rejects and the other heeds 
the “Come!” is its relevance to one’s predicament. The man who is 
dying of thirst will not heed news of diamonds. The man at home, 
the satisfied man, he who does not feel himself to be in a predicament, 
will not heed good news. The objective-minded man, he who stands 
outside and over against the world as its knower, will not heed news 
of any kind, good or bad—in so far as he remains objective-minded. 
The castaway will heed news relevant to his predicament. Yet the 
relevance of the news is not in itself sufficient warrant. 

A second canon of acceptance of news is the credentials of the 
newsbearer. Such credentials make themselves known through the 
reputation or through the mien of the newsbearer. The credentials of 
the bearer of knowledge sub specie aeternitatis are of no matter to the 
scientist. The knowledge-sentence carries or fails to carry its own 
credentials in so far as it is in some fashion affirmable. If the news- 
bearer is my brother or friend and if I know that he knows my 
predicament and if he approaches me with every outward sign of 
sobriety and good faith, and if the news is of a momentous nature, 
then I have reason to heed the news. If the newsbearer is known to 
me as a knave or a fool, I have reason to ignore the news. 

If the newsbearer is a stranger to me, he is not necessarily dis- 
qualified as a newsbearer. In some cases indeed his disinterest may 
itself be a warrant since he does not stand to profit from the usual 
considerations of friendship, family feelings, and so on. His sobriety 
or foolishness, good faith or knavery may be known through his mien. 
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Even though he may bring news of high relevance to my predicament, 
yet a certain drunkenness of spirit—enthusiasm in the old sense of the 
word—is enough to disqualify him and lead me to suspect that he is 
concerned not with my predicament but only with his own drunken- 
ness. If a Jehovah’s Witness should ring my doorbell and announce 
the advent of God’s kingdom, I recognize the possibly momentous 
character of his news but must withhold acceptance because of a certain 
lack of sobriety in the newsbearer.° 

If the newsbearer is a stranger and if he meets the requirements 
of good faith and sobriety and, extraordinarily enough, knows my 
predicament, then the very fact of his being a stranger is reason 
enough to heed the news. For if a perfect stranger puts himself to 
some trouble to come to me and announce a piece of news relevant 
to my predicament and announce it with perfect sobriety and with 
every outward sign of good faith, then I must say to myself, what 
manner of man is this that he should put himself out of his way for 
a perfect stranger—and I should heed him. It was enough for Jesus 
to utter the one word “Come!” to a stranger—yet when he uttered 
the same word in Nazareth, no one came. 

The message in the bottle, then, is not sufficient credential in itself 
as a piece of news. It is sufficient credential in itself as a piece of 
knowledge, for the scientist has only to test it and does not care who 
wrote it or whether the writer was sober or in good faith. But a piece 
of news requires that there be a newsbearer. The sentence written on 
a piece of paper in the bottle is sufficient if it is a piece of knowledge 
but it is hardly sufficient if it is a piece of news. 


A third canon of acceptance is the possibility of the news. If the 
news is strictly relevant to my prédicament and if the bearer of the 
news is a person of the best character, I still cannot heed the news if 
(1) I know for a fact that it cannot possibly be true, (2) the report 
refers to an event of an unheralded, absurd, or otherwise inappro- 
priate character. If I am dying of thirst and the newsbearer an- 
nounces to me that over the next dune I will discover molten sulfur 


5If one thinks of the Christian gospe! primarily as a communication between a news- 
bearer and a hearer of news, one realizes that the news is often not heeded because it 
is not delivered soberly. Instead of being delivered with the sobriety with which other 
important news would be delivered —even by a preacher—it is spoken either in a 
sonorous pulpit voice or at a pitch calculated to stimulate the emotions. But emotional 
stimuli are not news. The emotions can be stimulated on any island and at any time. 
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and that it will quench my thirst, I must despair of his news. If the 
castaway arrived at his South Sea island in 1862 and found his 
adoptive land in bondage to a tyrant and if a newsbearer arrived and 
announced that Robert E. Lee and the Army of Northern Viriginia 
were on their way to deliver the island—such a piece of news lies 
within the realm of possibility yet is so intrinsically inappropriate 
that the most patriotic of islanders can hardly take it seriously. If, 
however, there have been promises of deliverance for a hundred 
years from a neighboring island and if, further, signs had been agreed 
upon by which one could recognize the deliverer, and if, finally, a 
newsbearer from this very island arrived and announced a piece of 
news of supreme relevance to the predicament of the islanders and 
announced it in perfect sobriety and with every outward sign of good 
faith, then the islander must himself be a fool or a knave if he did 
not heed the news. 

(5) Response of the Reader of the Sentence. 

The response of a reader of a sentence expressing a piece of knowl- 
edge is to confirm it (or reject it). The response of a hearer of a 
piece of news is to heed it (or ignore it) by taking action appropriate 
to one’s predicament. In the sphere of pure knowledge, knowledge 
in science, philosophy or art, the act of knowing is complete when 
the sentence (or formula or insight or poem or painting) is received, 
understood, and confirmed as being true. Other consequences may 
follow. Physics may lead to useful inventions; a great philosopher 
may invigorate his civilization and prolong its life for hundreds of 
years; a great artist may lower the incidence of neurosis. But science 
is not necessarily committed to technics; philosophers do not neces- 
sarily philosophize in order to preserve the state; art is not a form of 
mental hygiene. There is a goodness and a joy in science and art apart 
from the effects of science and art on ordinary life. These effects may 
follow and may be good, but if the effect is made the end, if science 
is enslaved to technics, philosophy to the state, art to psychiatry— 
one wonders how long we would have a science, philosophy or art 
worthy of the name. 

The appropriate response of the reader of a sentence conveying 
a piece of knowledge—a piece of knowledge which, let us say, falls 
in the vanguard of the islander’s own knowledge—is to know this 
and more. The movement of science is toward an ever more en- 
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compassing unity and depth of vision. The movement of the islander 
who has caught the excitement of science, art, or philosophy, is toward 
the attainment of an ever more encompassing unity and depth of 
vision. The man who finds the bottle on the beach and who reads its 
message conveying a piece of knowledge undertakes his quest, verifi- 
cation and extension of the knowledge, on his own island or on any 
island at any time. His quest takes place sub specie aeternitatis and, 
in so far as he is a scientist, he does not care who he is, where he is, 
or what his predicament may be. 

The response of a hearer of a piece of news is to take action ap- 
propriate to his predicament. The news is not delivered to be con- 
firmed—for then it would not be a piece of news but a piece of knowl- 
edge. There would be no pressing need to deliver it for it is not 
relevant to the predicament of the islander and it can, theoretically, 
be arrived at by the islander himself on his own island. The piece of 
news is delivered to be heeded and acted upon. There is a criterion 
of acceptance of a piece of news but this acceptance procedure is 
strictly ancillary to the action to be taken. In science, however, the 
technical invention which may follow the discovery is optional.° 

If a congress of scientists, philosophers, and artists is convening 
in an Aspen auditorium in order to take account of the recent “sen- 
tences” of their colleagues (hypotheses, theories, formulae, logics, 
geometries, poems, symphonies, etc.), and if during the meeting a fire 
should break out, and if then a man should mount the podium and 
utter the sentence: “Come! I know the way out!”—the conferees will 
be able to distinguish at once the difference between this sentence and 
all the other sentences which have been uttered from the podium. Dif- 
ferent as is a bar of music from a differential equation, it will be 
seen at once that the two share a generic likeness when compared with 
a piece of news. A radical shift of posture by both teller and hearer 
has taken place. The conferees will attach a high importance to the 
sentence even though it conveys no universal truth and even though 
it may not be verified on hearing. A different criterion of acceptance 


6 Einstein’s discovery of the equivalence of matter and energy and of the ratio of the 
equivalence was a momentous advance of science. As it happened, it was also a piece 
of good news for the Allies in World War II. Indeed pure science, research sub specie 
aeternitatis, may be undertaken under the pressure of an historical predicament. But 
the point is that it may also be undertaken — and Einstein’s research was undertaken 
— with no thought of its possible bearing on politics. 
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becomes appropriate. It is not an inferior or make-shift criterion— 
as when a castaway makes do with a raft but would rather have a 
steamship. It is the criterion appropriate to news as a category of 
communication. If a criterion of verification could be used, then the 
communication would cease to be news relevant to my predicament; 
it would become instead a piece of knowledge sub specie aeternitatis.’ 

The conferees at Aspen apply an appropriate criterion. They are 
not gullible—for bad advice at this juncture could get them killed. 
If the newsbearer had announced, not that he knew the way out but 
that world peace had been achieved, they would hardly heed him. 
If he commanded them to flap their arms and fly out through the sky- 
light, they would hardly heed him. If he spoke like a fool with all 
manner of ranting and raving, they would hardly heed him. If they 
knew him to be a liar, they would hardly heed him. But if he spoke 
with authority, in perfect sobriety and with every outward sign of 
good faith and regard for them, saying that he knew the way out and 
they had only to follow him, they would heed him. They would heed him 
with all dispatch. They would, unless there were an Archimedes 
present, give his news priority over the most momentous and exciting 
advance in science. They would heed him at any cost, even though 
as scientists they must preserve a low regard for sentences bearing 
news of a contingent event. 


Tue DIFFERENCE BETWEEN IsLAND NEWS AND 
NEws FROM ACROSS THE SEAS 


My purpose here is not apologetic. We are not here concerned 
with the truth of the Christian gospel or with the career in time of 
that unique Thing, the Jewish-People-Jesus-Christ-Catholic-Church. 
An apologetic would deal with the evidences of God’s entry into his- 
tory through His covenant with the Jews, through His own incarna- 
tion, and through His institution of the Catholic Church as the means 
of man’s salvation. It would also deal with philosophical approaches 

7 True, after the announcement, the way out could then be seen by the conferee from 
where he sits, and so the news verified before it is heeded and acted upon. The event 
then takes place at an organic level of animal response. But the difference still holds: 
the prime importance which the hearer attaches to the announcement, even though it is 
of no greater scientific significance than the sentence “There is a fly on your nose”; 


the response of the hearer of the sentence: the getting out rather than the verification 
in situ. 
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to God’s existence and nature. My purpose is rather the investigation 
of news as a category of communication. 

In the light of the distinction we have made, however, it is possible 
to shed light on some perennial confusions which arise whenever 
Christianity is misunderstood as a teaching sub specie aeternitatis. 
As Kierkegaard put it, the object of the student is not the teacher but 
the teaching, while the object of the Christian is not the teaching but 
the teacher.* I say perennial because the misunderstanding by the 
Athenians of St. Paul and the offense they took is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the misunderstanding of modern eclectics like White- 
head, Huxley, and Toynbee, and the offense they take. Not being 
an apostle and, as Kierkegaard again would say, having no authority 
to preach, I should hope not to give further offense and to propose 
only a small clarifying distinction—not a piece of news in the bot- 
tle but only a minor “scientific” sentence—which should offend 
neither believer nor unbeliever. Whitehead, for one, should not take 
offense. He pronounced that generality is the salt of religion just as 
it is the salt of science. And if one should propose therefore that 
Christianity is not a teaching but a teacher, not a piece of knowledge 
sub specie aerternitatis but a piece of news, not a member in good 
standing of the World’s Great Religions but a unique Person-Event- 
Thing in time—then the eclectic should not mind because to say this 
is hardly to advance the case of Christianity in his eyes; it is rather 
to admit the worst that he has suspected all along. I do not mean 
that a mistaking of the Judeo-Christian Thing for a piece of knowl- 
edge sub specie aeternitatis leads always to hostility and rejection. 
Indeed it is more common nowadays to accept Christianity on such 
grounds—as being confirmed by Buddhism in this respect or by 
psychiatry in some other respect—or as in the case of the Look 
magazine article which announced that one might now believe in 
miracles because the Law of Probability allowed that once in a great 
while a body might fly straight up instead of falling down. 

We might then be content here to agree to disagree about what 
salt is and whether or not in becoming general it loses its savor. Nev- 
ertheless the peculiar character of the Christian claim, its staking 
everything on a people, a person, an event, a thing existing here and 


8 Philosophical Fragments (Princeton University Press, 1952), p. 50. Although pri- 
marily a teacher, a Person, Christianity, of course, involves a teaching too. 
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now in time—and on the news of this Thing—and its relative indif- 
ference to esoteric philosophical truths such as might be arrived at 
by Vedantists, Buddhists, idealists, existentialists, or by any islanders 
anywhere or at any time—dmight serve here to quicken our interest 
in news as a category of communication. 

But to return to the castaway and the message in the bottle. The 
castaway has, we have seen, classified the messages differently from 
the scientist and logician. Their classification would divide the sen- 
tences accordingly as they were analytic or synthetic, necessary or 
contingent, repeatable or historic, etc. But the castaway’s classifica- 
tion divides them accordingly as some express a knowledge which can 
be arrived at anywhere and at any time, given the talent, time, incli- 
nation, of the student—and as others tell a piece of news which can- 
not be so arrived at by any effort of observation or reflection however 
strenuous and yet which are of immense importance to the hearer. 
Has the castaway’s classification exhausted the significant commu- 
nications which the bottles contain? If this is the case, then we seem 
to be saying that the news which the islander finds significant is noth- 
ing more than signs of various need-satisfactions which the organism 
must take account of to flourish. These needs and their satisfactions 
are readily acknowledged by the objective-minded man. Indeed, the 
main concern of biological, medical and psychological sciences is the 
discovery of these various needs and the satisfying of them. If a man 
is thirsty, then he had better pay attention to news of water. If a cul- 
ture is to survive, it had better heed the news of the approach of the 
British or a war party from a neighboring island. Also, if a man is 
to live a rich full “rewarding” life, he should have his quota of myths 
and archetypes. 

Are we saying in short that the predicament which the islander 
finds himself in and the means he takes to get out of it are those very 
needs and drives and those very satisfactions and goals which the 
objective-minded man recognizes and seeks to provide for every 
island everywhere? It is not quite so simple. For we have forgotten 
who it is we are talking about. As we noted earlier, the significance 
of news depends not only on the news but on the hearer, who he is and 
what his predicament is. 

Our subject is not only an organism and a culture-member; he is 
also a castaway. That is to say, he is not in the world as a swallow 
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is in the world, as an organism which is what it is, never more or 
less. Our islander may choose his mode of being. Thus, he may 
choose to exist as a scientist, outside and over against the world as its 
knower. But however he chooses to exist, he is in the last analysis a 
castaway, a stranger who is in the world but who is not at home in the 
world. 

A castaway, everyone would agree, would do well to pay attention 
to knowledge and news, knowledge of the nature of the world and 
news of events which are relevant to his life on the island. Such 
news, the news relevant to his survival as an organism, his life as a 
father and husband, his life as a member of a culture, as an eco- 
nomic man, and so on—we can well call island news. Such news is 
relevant to the everyday life of any islander on any island at any 
time. 

Yet even so all is not well with him. Something is wrong. For with 
all the knowledge he achieves, all his art and philosophy, all the 
island news he pays attention to, something is missing. What is it? 
He does not know. He might say that he was homesick except that 
the island is his home and he has spent his life making himself at 
home there. He knows only that his sickness cannot be cured by 
island knowledge or by island news. 

But how does he know he is sick, let alone homesick? He may 
not know. He may live and die as an islander at home on his island. 
But if he does know, he knows for the simple reason that in his heart 
of hearts he can never forget who he is: that he is a stranger, a casta- 
way who despite a lifetime of striving to be at home on the island 
is as homeless now as he was the first day he found himself cast up 
on the beach. 

But then do you mean that his homesickness is one final need to 
be satisfied, that the island news has taken care of 95 per cent of 
his needs and that there remains one last little need to be taken care 
of—these occasional twinges of nostalgia? Or, as the church adver- 
tisements would say, one must have a “church home” besides one’s 
regular home? No, it is much worse than that. I mean that in his 
heart of hearts there is not a moment of his life when the castaway 
does not know that life on the island, being “at home” on the island, 
is a miserable charade. At that very moment when he should feel 
most at home on the island, when needs are satisfied, knowledge ar- 
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rived at, family raised, business attended to, at this very moment 
when by every criterion of island at-homeness he should feel most 
at home, he feels most homeless. Not one moment of his life passes 
but he is not aware, however faintly, of his own predicament: that he 
is a castaway. 

Nor would it avail to say to him simply that he was homesick 
and that all he needed to know was who he was and where he came 
from. He would only shake his head and turn away. For he knows 
nothing of any native land except the island and such talk anyhow 
reminds him of Sunday School. But if we say to him only that some- 
thing is very wrong and that after fifty years on the island he is still 
a stranger and a castaway, he must listen for he knows this better 
than anyone else. 

Then what should he do? It is not for me to say here that he should 
believe such and such. But one thing is certain. He should be what 
he is and not pretend to be somebody else. He should be a castaway 
and not pretend to be at home on the island. To be a castaway is to 
be in a grave predicament and this is not a happy state of affairs. 
But it is very much happier than being a castaway and pretending 
one is not. This is despair. The worst of all despairs is to imagine 
one is at home when one is really homeless. 

But what is it to be a castaway? To be a castaway is to search 
for news from across the seas. Does this mean that one throws over 
science, throws over art, pays no attention to island news, forgets to 
eat and sleep and love—does nothing in fact but comb the beach in 
search of the bottle with the news from across the seas? No, but 
it means that one searches nevertheless and that one lives in hope 
that such a message will come, and that one knows that the message 
will not be a piece of knowledge nor a piece of island news but news 
from across the seas. 

It is news, however, this news from across the seas, and it is as a 
piece of news that it must be evaluated. Faith is the organ of the his- 
torical, said Kierkegaard.’ Faith of a sort is the organ for dealing 
with island news, and faith of a sort is the organ for dealing with 
news from across the seas. 

But what does it mean to say that faith is the organ of the historical? 
For Kierkegaard it means two things. For an ordinary historical 


9 Ibid., p. 67. 
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truth—what we here call “island news”—faith is the organ of the 
historical because the organ of the historical must have a structure 
analogous to the historical.’’ The nature of the historical is becom- 
ing. The nature of belief is a “negated uncertainty which corre- 
sponds to the uncertainty of becoming.”” By historical Kierkegaard 
means the existing thing or event, not only that which existed in the 
past but that which exists here and now before our very eyes. One 
sees that star rightly enough, but one must also confirm by another 
act that the star has come into existence. Faith is the organ which 
confirms that an existing thing has come into existence." The Chris- 
tian faith, however—the news from across the seas—is an embrace 
of the Absolute Paradox as such, a setting aside of reason, a credo 
quia absurdum est."* It is well known that Kierkegaard, unlike St. 
Thomas, denies a cognitive content to faith—faith is not a form of 
knowledge."* His extreme position is at least in part attributable to 
his anxiety to rescue Christianity from the embrace of the Hegelians. 

Yet we must ask whether Kierkegaard’s antinomy of faith vs rea- 
son is any more appropriate to the situation of the castaway than 
the logician’s classification of synthetic and analytic. For the casta- 
way, or anyone who finds himself in a predicament in the world, 
there are two kinds of knowledges, knowledge sub specie aeterni- 
tatis and news bearing on his own predicament. The classification 
of the castaway would correspond roughly to the two knowledges 
of St. Thomas: (1) scientific knowledge in which assent is achieved 
by reason, (2) knowledge of faith in which scientific knowledge and 
assent are undertaken simultaneously.” The fact is that Kierke- 
gaard despite his passionate dialectic laid himself open to his ene- 
mies. For his categories of faith, inwardness, subjectivity, and Ab- 
solute Paradox seem to the objective-minded man to confirm what 
he had thought all along of the Christian News. 

To Kierkegaard the Absolute Paradox was that one’s eternal hap- 
piness should depend on a piece of news from across the seas. He 


10 Jbid., p. 66. 

11 Jbid., p. 67. 

12 Jbid., p. 66. A similar distinction is made by Newman between real assent and 
notional assent. 

13 [bid., p. 50. 

14 [bid., p. 51. 

15 De Ver., Q. 14, art. 1. 
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still remained Hegelian enough (“‘scientist” enough in our termi- 
nology) to accept the scientific scale of significance which ranks gen- 
eral knowledge sub specie aeternitatis very high and contingent his- 
torical knowledge very low. Yet the curious fact is that the philo- 
sophical movement of which he has been called the founder has de- 
veloped an anthropology, a view of man, which is very much more 
receptive to such news than Kierkegaard ever allowed one could be— 
even though this movement has in most cases disavowed the Chris- 
tian setting Kierkegaard gave it. The Jasperian notion of ship- 
wrecked man, Heidegger’s notion of man’s existence as a Geworfen- 
heit, the state of being a castaway, allows the possibility of such 
news as a significant category of communication, as indeed the most 


significant. 

To put it briefly: when Kierkegaard declares that the deliverance 
of the castaway by a piece of news from across the seas rather than 
by philosophical knowledge is the Absolute Paradox, one wonders 
simply how the castaway could be delivered any other way. /t is this 
news and this news alone that he has been waiting for. Christianity 
cannot appear otherwise than as the Absolute Paradox once one has 


awarded total competence to knowledge sub specie aeternitatis, once 
one has disallowed the cognitive content of news as a category of com- 
munication. 

The stumbling block to the scientist-philosopher-artist on the 
island is that salvation comes by hearing, by a piece of news, and 
not through knowledge sub specie aeternitatis. But scandalized or 
not, he might at least realize that it could not be otherwise. For no 
knowledge which can be gained on the island, on any island any- 
where at any time, can be relevant to his predicament as a castaway. 
The castaway is he who waits for news from across the seas. 

It is interesting to see what criteria of acceptance Kierkegaard 
does allow to faith. Clearly he removes faith from the sphere of 
knowledge and science in any sense of these words. Is it not then 
simply a matter of God’s gift, a miraculous favor which allows one 
to embrace the Absolute Paradox and believe the impossible? No, 
there is more to be said. Kierkegaard recognizes that a category of 
communication is involved. Faith comes from God but it also comes 
by hearing. It is a piece of news and there is a newsbearer. But why 
should we believe the newsbearer, the Apostle? Must the Apostle 
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first prove his case to the scientist in the seminar room? No, because 
this would mean that God and the Apostle must wait in the porter’s 
lodge while the learned upstairs settle the matter.”* 

Why then do we believe the Apostle? We believe him because he 
has the authority to deliver the message.*’ The communication of 
the genius (the scientific message in the bottle) is in the sphere of 
immanence. “A genius may be a century ahead of his time and there- 
fore appear to be a paradox but ultimately the race will assimilate 
what was once a paradox in such a way that it is no longer a para- 
dox.”** Given time, knowledge may be arrived at independently on 
any island. It is otherwise with the Apostle. His message is in the 
sphere of transcendence and is therefore paradoxical. It cannot be 
arrived at by any effort and not even eternity can mediate it.” 

How then may we recognize the divine authority of the Apostle? 
What, in other words, are the credentials of the newsbearer? The 
credential of the Apostle is simply the gravity of his message: “I 
am called by God; do with me what you will, scourge me, persecute 
me, but my last words are my first; I am called by God and I make 


you eternally responsible for what you do against me.”” 


Kierkegaard recognized the unique character of the Christian 
gospel but rather than see it as a piece of bona fide news delivered 
by a newsbearer, albeit news of divine origin delivered by one with 
credentials of divine origin, he felt obliged to set it over against 
knowledge as paradox. Yet to the castaway who becomes a Christian, 
it is not paradox but news from across the seas, the very news he has 


been waiting for. 

Kierkegaard, of all people, overlooked a major canon of sig- 
nificance of the news from across the seas—the most “Kierkegaar- 
dian” canon. One canon has to do with the news and the newsbearer, 
the nature of the news and the credentials of the newsbearer. But the 
other canon has to do with the hearer of the news. Who is the hearer 
when all is said and done? Kierkegaard may have turned his dialec- 


16“Qn the Difference Between a Genius and an Apostle,” The Present Age (Prince- 
ton University Press, 1949), p. 148. 

17 Jbid., p. 148. 

18 [bid., p. 143. 

19 [bid., p. 154. 

20 Jbid., p. 159. 
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tic against the Hegelian system, but he continued to appraise the 
gospel from the posture of the Hegelian scientist—and pronounced 
it absurd that a man’s eternal happiness should depend not on knowl- 
edge sub specie aeternitatis but on a piece of news from across the 
seas. But neither the Hegelian nor any other objective-minded man 
is a hearer of news. For he has struck a posture and removed him- 
self from all predicaments for which news might be relevant. Who is 
the hearer? The hearer is the castaway, not the man in the seminar 
but the man who finds himself cast into the-world. For whom is the 
news not news? It is not news to a swallow for a swallow is what it 
is, no more and no less; it is at home in the world and no castaway. 
It is not news to unfallen man because he too is at home in the world 
and no castaway. It is not news to a fallen man who is a castaway 
but believes himself to be at home in the world, for he does not 
recognize his own predicament. It is only news to a castaway who 
knows himself to be a castaway. 

Once it is granted that Christianity is the Absolute Paradox, then 
the message in the bottle is all that is needed. It is enough to read 
“this little advertisement, this nota bene on a page of universal his- 
ory—‘We have believed that in such and such a year God appeared 
among us in the humble figure of a servant, that he lived and taught 
in our community, and finally died.’ ””* 

But the message in the bottle is not enough—if the message con- 
veys news and not knowledge sub specie aeternitatis. There must be, 
as Kierkegaard himself saw later, someone who delivers the news 
and who speaks with authority. 

Is this someone then anyone who rings the doorbell and says 
“Come!” No indeed, for in these times everyone is an apostle of 
sorts ringing doorbells and bidding his neighbor to believe this and 
do that. In such times, when everyone is saying “Come!”, when 
radio and television say nothing else but “Come!”, it may be that 
the best way to say “Come!” is to remain silent. Sometimes silence 
itself is a “Come!” 

Since everyone is saying “Come!” now in the fashion of apostles 
—communists and Jehovah’s Witnesses as well as advertisers—the 
uniqueness of the original “Come!” from across the seas is apt to 
be overlooked. The apostolic character of Christianity is unique 


21 Op. cit., p. 87. 
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among religions. No one else has ever left or will ever leave his 
island to say “Come!” to other islanders for reasons which have 
nothing to do with the dissemination of knowledge sub specie aeter- 
nitatis and nothing to do with his own needs. The communist is 
disseminating what he believes to be knowledge sub specie aeternitatis 
—and so is the Rockefeller scientist. The Jehovah’s Witness and 
Holy Roller are bearing island news to make themselves and other 
islanders happy. But what if a man receives the commission to 
bring news across the seas to the castaway and does so in perfect 
sobriety and with good faith and perseverance to the point of mar- 
tyrdom? And what if the news the newsbearer bears is the very 
news the castaway had been waiting for, news of where he came 
from and who he is and what he must do, and what if the news- 
bearer brought with him the means by which the castaway may 
do what he must do? Well then, the castaway will, by the grace 
of God, believe him. 





In the hands of Hauptmann, 
Sartre and Jeffers the cruel and 
violent story of Orestes has be- 
come a macabre vision of a de- 
based and demoniacal humanity. 


THE ORESTEIA TODAY: 
A Myth Dehumanized 


OSKAR SEIDLIN 


IN THE NOVEL OF HIS OLD AGE, Wilhelm Meister, Journeyman, 
Goethe writes: “All worthwhile thoughts have already been thought; 
we must only try to think them anew.” It may be permissible in an 
essay which is informed by the spirit of comparison, analogy and 
interrelationship, to begin with a paraphrase of Goethe’s dictum so 
that it will come to read: All worthwhile stories have already been 
told; the poets only try to tell them anew. Indeed, the story with 
which I shall deal has been retold dozens of times. And as in the 
past, it seems to serve today as a vehicle for our most pressing prob- 
lems, an articulation of our plight and misery, a veiled but concise 
statement of man’s fate in our age. It is a cruel and violent story— 
and could it be that its very cruelty and violence have recommended 
it so strongly to a number of writers in our century?—: King 
Agamemnon sacrificing his daughter Iphigenia on the altar of the 
goddess Artemis to buy favorable winds for the Greeks’ campaign 
against Troy; slain, upon his return from the wars, by his wife Cly- 
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temnestra; she, in turn, slaughtered by her own son Orestes, who is 
driven to the frightful revenge by the order of the god and the im- 
passioned prodding of his sister Electra; then, after the dreadful 
deed, a prey of the Furies, who will pursue him mercilessly until the 
curse is lifted from him by his bringing back to Greece from the 
Barbarian land of Tauris the statue of the goddess Artemis, and with 
it his sister, the Artemis priestess Iphigenia, whom the goddess had 
secretly removed to the faraway shore when she was about to die 
the sacrificial death on the altar. A hopelessly remote story, we 
might say; yet it has come back to us, through the hands of contem- 
porary authors, as our very own, even as the mirror in which we are 
to recognize our face, and especially, if this face should dangerously 
resemble a grimace. 

More or less at random I have chosen three recent versions of the 
old myth, or of certain parts of this myth: a German dramatic tetral- 
ogy, a French play, and an American poem with dialogic interludes, 
works which at first glance would seem very different, grown on dif- 
ferent soils, under different circumstances, written by men who were 
scarcely aware of one another. It is unlikely that the French author 
Jean-Paul Sartre, whose play The Flies we intend to consider, knows 
much about the German dramatist Gerhart Hauptmann who, at the 
end of his life, as an octogenarian, once more mustered his creative 
strength to write a sequence of four tragedies: [phigenia in Aulis, 
Agamemnon’s Death, Electra, and Iphigenia in Delphi. And I am 
sure neither of them had heard of the American poet Robinson Jef- 
fers who, some twenty years earlier in the wake of the First World 
War, had written his Oresteia, “The Tower beyond Tragedy.” Yet, 
the very unconnectedness of the three works may make it rewarding 
to connect them, to search underneath their dissimilar individualities 
for the general and symptomatic, to find that hidden element which 
attracted the three different authors to the old story, and made the 
old story serviceable to convey the new meaning, to reflect the existen- 
tial condition of our generation. What happened to the familiar 
legend I have already indicated in the title: the dehumanization 
of the myth, a process from which we can read, as from a fever chart, 
the afflictions and inflictions, the affections and infections of our age. 

At this point we must remember that there was a time in our intel- 
lectual history, not more than 170 years ago, when one phase of this 
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very same myth was capable of becoming the expression of the lofti- 
est humanitarian creed, the affirmation of faith in man, of the hope- 
ful message that, no matter how dark the curse under which we are 
living, no matter how dreadful the crime we have committed, the 
strength of a pure and noble human heart will find the road to re- 
demption, will heal the wounds and self-destructive impulses of the 
lacerated soul. It is Goethe’s /phigenia in Tauris, the song of songs 
in praise of the eternal sister, who by her refusal to be tainted by de- 
ceit, disloyalty and fear saves her brother and her house, but far be- 
yond this immediate task redeems a doomed world and _ blunts 
the sword, whose shadow falls upon the destinies of man. Goethe’s 
Iphigenia is the glorious humanization of an old story spilling over 
with human sacrifice, murder and bloody revenge; it is, in the history 
of the European soul, the great moment when man’s heart has become 
the incorruptible vessel of the divine, of everything good, true, and 
beautiful, and when the divine recognizes itself as divine only in 
and through the voice of the human heart. We shall keep this blessed 
moment in the back of our minds, as a yardstick, so to speak, by 
which we can measure the road humanity has traveled, the mutations 
in the bloodstream of our civilization. 

Can it be a mere accident that in the three contemporary Oresteias 
(and in others, too, for instance in Eugene O’Neill’s and Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal’s Electra tragedies) the phase of the legend which 
Goethe treated is completely lacking: Orestes’ reunion with Iphigenia, 
the moment when the long period of atonement for his dastardly crime 
is ended and the curse is lifted from his head. The Orestes of Sartre 
and Robinson Jeffers disappears from the scene, his hands still drip- 
ping with his mother’s blood, clutching his desperate deed as the only 
possession left him, with no hope, indeed with no willingness ever to 
re-enter his father’s house. Where Goethe’s Iphigenia culminates in 
the blissful vision of return and home-coming, the modern matricides 
face the flight into emptiness, into the nowhere which does not become 
less desolate and frightening for the fact that Sartre and Jeffers try 
to convince themselves that this flight into the nowhere is a march into 
freedom. They are thrown into nothingness, not, as is Goethe’s Ores- 
tes, restored to humanity and his own identity. He had, so says Jeffers 
of his Orestes in the last line of his poem, “climbed the Tower beyond 
time, consciously, and cast humanity, entered the earlier fountain.” 
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This “and cast humanity,” this desperate triumph or triumphant 
despair, is the last vision with which Sartre and Jeffers leave us. And 
it is, fundamentally, Gerhart Hauptmann’s last vision, too. To be sure, 
in the concluding part of his cycle, in /phigenia in Delphi, he does 
tell of Orestes’ and Iphigenia’s home-coming, of the matricide’s final 
purification and absolution in the temple of Apollo. But we must not 
forget that the true protagonist of this last tragedy is not Orestes but 
Iphigenia, that she and her fate overshadow her brother’s redemption. 
And what is her fate? While the people are preparing for the an- 
nouncement and celebration of the good tidings of Orestes’ absolution 
and of the arrival of the Taurian Artemis statue on Greek soil, the 
high priestess whose identity is unknown to anyone but Electra throws 
herself into the rocky gorge before the city gates, buries herself, a 
stone among stones. In vain Electra had pleaded with her to show her 
sisterly face again, to return home, to the community of the living: 
this Iphigenia, too, has “cast humanity” and returns to the earlier 
fountain. Or rather she has been cast out of humanity, the imploring 
voice of her sister cannot reach the stony deadness of her heart; for 
“you must know,” so she informs Electra, “my dwelling is below in 


Persephoneia’s realm.” At the end of the play the high priest of 
Apollo pronounces the terrible truth: 


Yet who was once chosen by a god to be a victim, 

And may it seem a hundred times that he escaped the horrible decree 
The eyes of fate will rest upon him and bring him back, 
Wherever he may hide, to the predestined altar. 


Home and shelter are lost for ever, man has reached the point of no 
return; be it the tower beyond time which Jeffers’ Orestes has climbed; 
be it the kingdom “without land and subjects,” of which Sartre’s 
Orestes speaks when leaving the place of his crime, accompanied by 
no one but the consciousness of his deed and the cloud of flies, the 
furies, those terrible reminders of what he has done; be it the road- 
less wilderness of the rocky gorge where Iphigenia finds what she has 
carried in her breast all the time: death. 

If we consider more closely the fate of Hauptmann’s Iphigenia we 
shall see that what in Goethe, yes what even in the original Greek myth 
was a message of hope, has turned into a lament at our despair. 
Whatever else the story of King Agamemnon and his children may 
have meant, one phase of it, the sacrifice of Iphigenia on the altar of 
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Artemis, clearly indicates that man had extricated himself from the 
archaic ritual of blood shedding and brutal destruction. The interven- 
tion of the goddess who, at the last moment, substitutes an animal for 
the offered human victim is the symbolic presentation of that proud 
moment in man’s history when he realizes that the gods do not want 
man to bleed at the altar, the same humanization of religion which 
shines through the story of Abraham whose hand is stayed by God 
when he is about to kill his only son Isaac as a sacrificial offering. 
Although the cloud of death hovers closely over man’s head, God 
wants him to live, to preserve him for future life. This preservation 
for life even though, or perhaps because the wing of death has grazed 
us, seems to me the very core of Goethe’s Iphigenia. She is, indeed, 
the embodiment of the vital and revitalizing impulse; touching her, 
the broken soul of her murderous brother returns to life, living near 
her changes the barbarian Taurian king Thoas into a benevolent, life- 
protecting ruler. Although removed to the distant island, although 
thrown into the loneliness and isolation of a shadowy existence, she 
waits undaunted for the message that will link her again with her 
fatherland, her family; for she knows that the miracle in Aulis, her 
preservation at the moment when death already stood at her side, 
cannot have been in vain. For Hauptmann’s Iphigenia it was utterly 
in vain. In fact, something entirely different happened to her on the 
altar in Aulis. As she will proclaim later: “at this moment I died 
into the state of divineness”; world, life, humanity will no longer 
touch her since she has become the merciless servant of a merciless 
goddess, she, once a victim, now spilling the blood of innumerable 
victims, spreading incessantly the germ of death which was planted 
in her on the altar of the goddess. It is here that Hauptmann casts 
the story into an entirely different mold. He revives an archaic form 
of the myth, cancels, so to speak, the historical moment for which the 
thwarted sacrifice of Iphigenia symbolically stands. For his Artemis 
is no more, or rather not yet, the Artemis as we know her in her last 
evolution: the tender protectress of the hunted deer; she is what she 
once was before her face was humanized, the inexorable hunter, not 
the soft moon-goddess who, in Goethe’s vision, spreads the balmy light 
over the dread blackness of the night, but the cold star under whose 
chilly gaze no life can flourish. It is for this reason that Hauptmann 
changed her name, or rather reinstated her old and frightening name: 
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Hecate, the goddess of death, surrounded by the howling hounds 
itching to dig their fangs into their victim’s flesh. 

Even if we did not know that Hauptmann’s great dramatic cycle 
originated between 1940 and 1944, his picture of a world under the 
rule of the death goddess, under the scourge of slaughter unrelieved 
would clearly date his Oresteia as the story of our generation. To 
make it quite explicit what and whom he meant, the brave old poet 
sketched in the portrait of the devil incarnate who, frothing at the 
mouth, whips his people into the frenzy of war, the “power-drunk 
villain,” as he is called, who claims to be the mouthpiece of the gods, 
the ruthless spellbinder who cries for the blood of the innocent victim 
so that the war can get under way. His name in the play is Calchas, 
the High Priest; but when we hear his coarse and frenzied voice, we 
know what his real name was. The great mythological cycle is not 
only Hauptmann’s own swan song; it is his heart-breaking farewell 
to a humane humanity, his great lament at a world which has become 
deaf to the voice of Iphigenia, Goethe’s Iphigenia, and which instead 
chose to follow the path of brutality, destruction and death. The cur- 
tain has fallen over the glory that was Greece, and it is Menelaos who 
calls out in Hauptmann’s play: 


Once was a country, and we called it Greece. 
It is no more; for where lives still a single Greek? 


In Sartre’s play the molding of the old story into a mirror of 
contemporary events may not be quite as obvious. But no less than 
in Hauptmann’s tragic cycle Sartre’s world is ruled by death, filled 
with the stench of corpses. The stage direction to the first act simply 
reads: “A square in the city of Argos. A statue of Jupiter, god of 
the flies and of death. White eyes, blood-smeared face.” It is the 
shadow of this horrible sanctuary that has fallen upon and crushed 
down the citizens of Argos. To be sure, it is not a world ravaged by 
war, but its deadness and deadliness are even worse. Death is not 
only all about these men and women of Argos, it has crept under their 
skin, eaten itself into their marrow, sapped their strength and vitality 
from within, sucked their lifeblood like vampires or, to use Sartre’s 
horrifying symbol, like flies who cluster all over them, in their eyes, 
their nostrils, the corners of their mouths. Once a year, at their most 
solemn festival, the high priest removes the huge stone that blocks the 
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entrance to the cavern before the city gates, and then the dead come 
swarming out from the underworld to live for twenty-four hours with 
the people, to sit at their tables, sleep in their beds, torturing them 
with their all-pervading, yet invisible presence. They live—if life it 
can be called—in permanent fear, in their hearts like a festering 
wound the memory of the great crime which was once committed in 
their midst, the slaying of their king Agamemnon by the hands of 
Clytemnestra, the original sin if we are permitted to shift the symbol 
to the level of Christian theology. And all this, the original crime and 
the ensuing self-mortification of the people, is the vicious handiwork 
of Jupiter, of a God whose authority and order can be maintained only 
as long as man trembles in fear, castigates himself by remorse in the 
bondage of his own contrition and, by renouncing decision and action, 
becomes the obedient slave of the secular and divine overlord. As 
Jupiter puts it in his first conversation with Orestes: “They (the 
people) have a bad conscience, they have fear—and fear, bad con- 
science are a delicious incense in the nostrils of the gods. Truly, they 
please the gods, these pitiful souls.” It will be Orestes’ mission to 
deliver the people from this god of the flies and of death, to do the 
deed which, in Sartre’s perverse scale of values, will present itself as 
an act of liberation and the abolition of the godhead. 

Godhead? We must retract the word. For a world from which the 
humane has been drained is, of necessity, a world without gods. It is 
futile and only leading into the labyrinth of the unspeakable to ask 
what here is cause, and what is effect. Al! we can say is that man was 
created in God’s own image, and this implies intrinsically that, if man 
can find in his face only the features of barbarism and brutality, the 
likeness of god which he erects in the city square of Argos will have 
white eyes and a blood-smeared face. Again, it is Goethe’s Iphigenia 
which movingly and tellingly impresses upon us that the process of 
the humanization of man is the process of the divinization of God. 
At the moment of her deepest despair, when all seems lost and no 
hope left, she implores the gods: “Save me, and save your image in 
my soul!” Actually, in Goethe’s view, the preservation of man in his 
humaneness coincides with the self-preservation of God in his divine- 
ness. Goethe’s Iphigenia goes one step farther—and here is Goethe’s 
most daring and most startling departure from the old story—she 
forces the gods ahead on the road to supreme divineness. Euripides 
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in his Iphigenia in Tauris had transmitted the original version: that 
Orestes has to travel to the Barbarian island to steal and bring home 
the statue of the goddess Artemis: this was the order of Apollo. But 
Goethe’s Iphigenia counteracts this very command of the god, at the 
last moment she will foil the execution of the plan, because to her it 
is unthinkable that the god could require a deed which involves trick- 
ery, disingenuousness and theft. The true greatness of the god is, so 
to speak, established only by her incorruptible humaneness; and the 
end of Goethe’s play seems to be bathed in the amazed smile of 
Apollo at the pure beauty of a human heart which taught him, the god, 
how to be really godlike. 

There is no Apollonian smile in our modern Oresteias. There is 
Hecate’s inexorable rule in Hauptmann’s tragic cycle; not only man, 
but also the gods are helpless against her immutable thirst for anni- 
hilation. Before her stony face all the other Olympian powers are 
eclipsed, and, as the high priest states, 


Pythos’ strict decree 
Even the goddess was unable to remove, 
Apollo’s pale-faced sister Artemis. 


There is no god at all in Sartre’s play, although this is the only one of 
the three where a character by the name of Jupiter actually appears 
on the stage. Yet he is the instigator of everything evil; having pushed 
Clytemnestra to commit the murder of her husband so that he could 
unleash the swarm of flies, fear and trembling, on the citizens of 
Argos, he now tries to induce Aegistheus, Clytemnestra’s accomplice 
and second husband, to do away with Orestes. For the murder which 
Orestes contemplates and is almost ready to commit is the one 
which Jupiter wants to prevent. And he tells Aegistheus why. “I love 
the crimes that pay . . . But what am I to do with a murder without 
remorse, with an insolent murder, with a murder pregnant with 
peace, and light like air in the murderer’s soul?” And there are, in 
Jeffers’ long poem, only two gods fleetingly alluded to in Cassandra’s 
violent curse on life: the one who ravished her and gave her, as a 
horrid wedding present, the gift of prophecy, and the other one for 
whom she yearns because he will forever extinguish all visions in her. 

I have known one godhead to my sore hurt: I am growing to 

come to another. O grave and kindly 
Last of the lords of the earth. . . . Death. 
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But such a godless world and humanity are bound to fall prey to 
the forces of the demonic, of the nether regions, of the unclean spirits 
which the Greeks, in contrast to their gods, called the kakodaimon. 
What the modern authors present to our view is indeed a world 
possessed, primitive and archaic, as if it had not yet arisen from the 
primordial slime that was before the creation of distinct and dis- 
tinguishable forms. Again and again, we seem to witness a witches’ 
sabbath, the eruption of the subhuman, the indecent mingling of the 
upper and nether regions. Man is no longer planted on terra firma, 
but the earth on which he moves is full of cracks and crevices exuding 
the miasmic and dimming fumes of the underworld. It is in such a 
crevice filled with the steam of a well surging up from the center 
of the earth that Hauptmann’s Clytemnestra buries the axe in her 
husband’s skull, and in the same grotto the same axe, swung by her 
son Orestes, will slay her. There is in Sartre’s play the cavern in 
the mountain which is being unsealed once a year and from which 
the pestilential swarm of the dead burst forth, the same pestilential 
swarm which, all the year round, infests the air of Argos in the 
shape of flies. This is no longer Greece, the sun-flooded land of 
measure and form which through the centuries the European soul 
has created again and again as the locale and ambiance of a self- 
possessed and self-controlled humanity; this is a world writhing in 
convulsions, possessed by demons and evil spirits, a pandemonium 
reminding us of the violent rites of primitive tribes: exorcisms, incan- 
tations, magic spells, witchcraft, madness. There is, in Hauptmann’s 
Iphigenia in Aulis, the old nurse Peitho, (could it be just accidental 
that her name sounds so much like that of the convulsive priestess 
Pythia?) who belongs to the underworld and whose dark sibyllic 
utterances are a strange mixture of lunacy and prophecy. There is 
in Jeffers’ “Tower beyond Tragedy” the most horrid act of voodoo 
imaginable: Cassandra being possessed by the ghost of Agamemnon, 
the dead king entering her body, forcing himself into her while her 
every limb is twitching in an epileptic fit, until the king-man has 
overpowered her and his croaking voice is sputtering forth from 
her mouth. While in this case we witness a demoniacal reincarna- 
tion and reanimation, Jeffers presents us in another episode with an 
equally frightening and subhuman case of deanimation and paralysis 
brought about by voodooistic frenzy. Clytemnestra, threateningly 
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surrounded by Agamemnon’s soldiers after she has told them about 
the murder she has just committed, literally turns into a witch, paralyz- 
ing the outraged men by the hypnotic spell of her glance, and when 
this spell seems to wane, tearing her dress off to hold them sub- 
jugated in the stupor of an exhibitionist orgy. Sartre does not drive 
the ghoulish bedlam quite to the same extremes, yet in his world the 
ghosts and subterranean demons are no less on the loose. No less 
macabre and infernal is the scene in front of the cavern before the 
dead are unleashed upon the citizens of Argos, upon those men 
stupefied by terror and rolling their eyes in madness, those women 
screaming in anticipation of the horror to come, and falling in 
spasms to the ground. Bewitchment and trance have in our modern 
Oresteias broken down the dikes of sanity without whose protection 
human existence and civilization are impossible. Here indeed is 
chaos, the rule of the night, a world which has not yet heard the 
command of the first day of creation: Let there be light! In this 
chaos man is a creature of the twilight zone, not resting secure in his 
clearly delineated consciousness, but communicating with the sub- 
human and superhuman host, falling again and again into a state of 


ecstasy—ecstasy in the literal sense of being beyond, being outside 
of oneself: Iphigenia in Aulis, a somnambulist walking ecstatically 
toward her consummation on the altar, breaking out in hysterical 
cries (“demonically screaming” the stage direction reads) ; Jeffers’ 
Cassandra with her mad prophetic ravings; Sartre’s Electra in her 
wild ecstatic dance which belongs very much to her even if Sartre 
may have borrowed this scene from Hofmannsthal’s Elektra: a world 


possessed, a humanity dehumanized. 

Whether we like it or not, this is the brutal mirror which three 
contemporary writers hold up so that we might recognize ourselves. 
But what do they offer us as an answer, what is to be done to relieve 
the agony of our existence? It seems to me profoundly and touch- 
ingly paradoxical that of the three, it is the German poet, literally 
seeing his country, his world falling to shambles all around him, 
who offers beyond the darkness of despair at least a ray of hope, the 
timid faith that, as the high priest announces at the end, “the cycle 
is completed,” that Iphigenia’s self-destruction may be accepted by 
the gods as a sacrificial offering which will ransom mankind from 
its cruel fate. This is a far cry from Goethe’s message that it is the 
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noble human deed, or rather the faithful listening to the voice of the 
noble human heart which breaks the curse to which we are chained. 
The message that Hauptmann brings is no more than the faint hope that 
the gods may relent after they have exacted the last ounce of blood. 
All we can do is to to wait in submission and trust, mindful of the last 
words of the tetralogy spoken by the priest to his young acolytes: 


And so, young friends, abide in the devotion 
And in the awe of god. 


Yet this is still an admonition to human courage, to suffer, bravely, 
what is in store for us. Jeffers’ answer is clearly inhuman, a violent 
abdication of man as man, the reduction of existence to nothingness. 
His horribly blissful vision is the end of all conscious life, the tower 
beyond tragedy, that stage of numb aloofness and immobility where 
nothing will touch us any more, where we are, indeed, beyond 
tragedy and time, because we are no longer man. I know in all liter- 
ature hardly a more frightening embracement of deranged nihilism 
than Cassandra’s prayer: 


I pray you, lead my substance 

Speedily into another shape, make me grass, Death, make me stone, 
Make me air to wander free between the stars and the peaks, 

But cut humanity out of my being, 

That is the wound that festers in me. 


Grass and stone and air: this is the end; man craving to become 
soulless matter: this is the cancellation of the last day of creation, 
not only the dehumanization of a myth, but the withdrawal of man 
from the universe. In his last speech Jeffers’ Orestes will exclaim: 
“T have fallen in love outward,”—but “outward” means beyond the 
pale of human existence, the nothingness and nowhere into which 
Jeffers’ Orestes vanishes. 

And what is Sartre’s answer? It is clearly not the fatalistic sub- 
mission and faint hopefulness of Hauptmann’s, it is even less Jeffers’ 
prayer for complete extinction, for the transformation into grass, 
stone and air; but it seems to me no less inhuman, probably even 
more dangerously so, since it pretends to be a new and higher form 
of humanism. We must not forget that shortly after he had written 
The Flies he proudly proclaimed in the title of a public lecture that 
“Existentialism Is a Humanism.” Orestes, then, is clearly Sartre’s 
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homo novus, his deeds and declarations the manifestation and 
program of French existentialism. If we can trust Sartre, Orestes is 
man who fought himself free, and by this fight set the great example 
for his countrymen how to become free themselves — free from 
the paralyzing grip of fear, of being haunted by the shades and 
memories of the dead, free from the yoke of God who holds man- 
kind in submission by the plague of flies, those vampires which are 
nothing else but the materialization of our own feeling of guilt. It 
is this bad conscience that has made man impotent, incapable of 
living, a plaything in the hands of those who use man’s paralysis to 
maintain the sterile and corrupt order of the world. The cure the 
existentialist has to offer is simple, horribly simple: instead of just 
passively being in the world, being thrown into an overpowering set 
of circumstances, man has to engage himself consciously in life by 
an act of decision, by a deed which is unmistakably his own, no 
matter what sort of a deed, as long as it is his, freely and gratuitously 
chosen, not denied and revoked later by remorse and bad conscience. 
This is the deed Sartre’s Orestes commits, the murder of his mother, 
perpetrated in cold blood and not to be regretted afterwards. Here 
is a short passage from the dialogue between Jupiter and Orestes 
after the horrid deed has been done: 


Jup.: Stop this proud tone. It is not fitting for a culprit who is just 
about to expiate his crime. 

Ore.: I’m not a culprit, and you will not make me expiate for what I do 
not recognize as a crime. 

Jup.: Perhaps you are mistaken, but patience: I shall not leave you long 
in your error. 


OrE.: Torture me as much as you want to. I do not regret anything. 


And a little later, after Jupiter has tried in vain to make him repent, 
to lead him back to the law of god, the law of nature which Orestes 
has broken by his unnatural crime: 


Ore.: I shall not return under your law, I am condemned to have no other 
law but my own. I shall not return to your nature; in her a thousand roads 
are traced which lead toward you, but I can follow only my own road. For 
I am a human being, Jupiter, and each human being must invent his road. 


Clearly then, man creates himself out of nothing, there is no model, 
no pattern which he can and will follow, no authority which pre- 
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scribes, no prefigurative image which he may realize. In short, it is 
a world and a life without order, order being the realization of a pat- 
tern which is accepted as regulative and binding. What Sartre an- 
nounces through his Orestes is rebellion in permanence, anarchy un- 
adulterated; for Orestes’ admission, “I am condemned to have no 
other law but my own,” is the proclamation of absolute lawlessness, 
of unrestricted arbitrariness from which only one type of deed can 
spring: a deed which is prompted by my own unjustifiable will to do 
a deed. Yet such a deed, no matter what it is, is bound to be a deed 
without responsibility, responsibility meaning that we respond to 
something that faces us, something that is outside of the act itself: a 
demand, a challenge, a question. But Sartre’s Orestes does not re- 
spond: his act is done in cold blood, and since no authority is ac- 
cepted, neither divine, nor natural, nor human, the act cannot be 
made to answer before any tribunal whatsoever, least of all before 
the tribunal of one’s own conscience which has been done away with 
if the individual does not acknowledge any norm and order except 
his free will. It is highly significant that Sartre hardly alludes to the 
objective, legal motivation which in the old myth forced Orestes to 
commit the atrocious act: his obligation to revenge his father’s mur- 
der. The deed of Sartre’s Orestes is a deed for the deed’s sake, mak- 
ing no other sense but to. prove that man can will and do, and by 
willing and doing feel alive. What he wills and what he does, what 
he ought to will and ought to do is for the existentialist an unan- 
swerable question, because for him there is no pre-existent norm, 
rule or design which could establish what man is, or what he ought 
to be. Man, so Sartre contends, is not created in anyone’s image, 
but he creates himself only in and through his act: existence pre- 
cedes essence, so the existentialist slogan runs. The trouble only is 
that, if we do not know what man’s essence is, we cannot possibly 
know which of his acts are human, and which are not. 


Sartre, of course, does not know. And so it is only logical that he 


presents a murder most foul, a horribly unnatural crime as an act 


of liberation, as the means by which a hollow man becomes a man, 
by which someone too light, too unattached engages himself in life. 
We are to assume that lacerating the womb that gave us birth, the 
hideous revolt against nature is the act by which we break through 
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to true self-realization and existence. Indeed, the myth has come full 
circle. In Goethe’s truly human symbolism, Orestes’ baneful act had 
exactly the opposite meaning. By striking his mother, he struck at 
the roots of his own life, threw himself headlong—and so we meet 
him at the beginning—on the road of insanity and extinction. His 
disease is his craving for extinction, his refusal to live, to be man 
—and this is what the crime he committed symbolically stands for. 
He wants, as he tells us, to throw off “life’s fitful fever,” to become 
unborn again, to join the shadows or, to use Jeffers’ words, climb 
the tower beyond time and tragedy, that impenetrable enclosure 
where nothing stirs any more. Yet if we want to be human and not 
grass and stone and air, this craving has to be stopped. An Iphigenia 
has to appear to heal by hope, faith, and love the suicidal wound 
which we have inflicted upon ourselves by wounding the mother. The 
claim which Sartre wants us to share, namely, that wounding the 
mother is to engage oneself in life, is as inhuman as it is mad. 
But the end is not yet. Not only are we to believe that Orestes 
frees himself by his hideous deed and turns from a faceless and fate- 
less onlooker into a man committed and heavy with destiny, but Sartre 
also suggests that Orestes, by committing his crime, has actually 
ransomed the crimes of his people. “Your faults and your remorse,” 
so he tells the citizens of Argos before leaving his city for ever, “your 
anguish and your nightmares, the crime of Aegistheus, all is mine, I 
take all of it upon me.” The matricide as the savior—there can be no 
doubt about it! And this is the most scandalous dehumanization and 
brutalization of the myth. In all of man’s history, as far back as we 
can see, there is a clear ritual pattern which prescribes how man can 
be redeemed from his flaws, how he can resurrect himself and cleanse, 
together with himself, the impurity and deadness of the world in 
which he lives. This ritual is the sacrifice. The pure animal that 
bleeds on the altar dies for us and washes away with its blood the 
sins and imperfections of our blood. Nowhere has this ritual pattern 
found a more hallowed realization than in the core of Christian theol- 
ogy: God, who is the son of man, taking all human guilt upon him- 
self, and by bleeding to death on the cross buying for us eternal life. 
But the charisma of resurrection and salvation is not brought about 
by the arm that strikes, but by the immaculate lamb that lets itself 
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be struck for us. Only in an inhuman vision—in Sartre’s—the killer 
with his hands still dripping with his mother’s blood, the one who 
admits “my crime is my reason for living and my pride” can pro- 
claim himself the savior and redeemer of his fellow men. 

Again it is Goethe’s Iphigenia who ideally fulfills the human vision. 
At the end of the play it seems as if only brute force could settle 
the issue: Orestes wielding his sword to hack for Iphigenia, himself 
and his friend a path to the ship in the cove waiting to take them 
home to Greece; Orestes threatening the king, challenging him to 
a fight that is to decide their fate. Yet Iphigenia knows that the 
arm raised, the blow struck cannot bring about the beginning of 
a new life, a life free from the curse of the unbroken chain of crime 
and guilt, revenge and remorse. The chain has to be broken, and it is 
she who breaks it by inducing the brother to drop the raised arm, and 
by delivering herself, as a sacrificial offering if need be, into the 
hands of the king. After she has apprised the king of the treacher- 
ous act which—with her connivance—is being perpetrated against 
him, she ends with the following words: 


I have surrendered now into thy hands 
The remnants of the house of Tantalus. 
Destroy us if thou canst. 


Of course, he cannot. For in the human vision self-delivery, dedi- 
cated offering are the seal and promise of salvation. Iphigenia’s 
self-surrender can and will solve and absolve; the rebellious deed 
of Sartre’s Orestes, born of the ruthless will for self-creation and 
self-insistence, can never work the miracle of resurrection and revival 
which leads through the act of sacrifice and self-abandonment. 
Iphigenia’s words, “I have surrendered now into thy hands the 
remnants of the house of Tantalus,” may lead us to the core of our 
problem, of the painful and perturbing question why in the hands 
of three contemporary authors the old myth has become dehuman- 
ized, why in the mirror of their work we see the human face, our 
face, as a frightening and petrifying grimace. Iphigenia’s words in- 
dicate that she is ready and willing to stand judgment, to have her 
deeds, her life, her whole being weighed and measured so that the 
meaning of it all can be distilled and pronounced. Judgment is the 
moment of accounting, the moment when the doer meets the deed he 
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has done, when man, so to speak, steps out of his own existence in 
order to look at himself from the outside, when, transcending the 
immediacy of his acting and living, he encounters his acts and life, 
sees the pattern which he lives, his meaning and his being-meant-for, 
in short, his destiny. It is the moment of recognition. This gift to 
stand face to face with ourselves, to recognize the pattern and the 
meaning, is the source of all misery, but it is equally the source of 
all glory, the very feature that distinguishes us from the rest of cre- 
ation, and makes this being, and only this being, man. This very 
feature seems to be lacking in the new Oresteias; and this lack may 
well account for the basically dehumanized turn the old myth has 
taken. The answers which the three authors give to the question of 


human existence all seem to avoid the moment of terror and hope 
’ Hauptmann ends 


when man opens his eyes and exclaims “I see.’ 
on the note of blind submission, tempered by the vague hope that 
destiny, inscrutable as it is, may hold in its cloak something else 
but slaughter and destruction. In Jeffers’ “Tower beyond Tragedy” 
there is no eye to see, and no deed that can be seen, but only dead 
eternity which obliterates all, action as well as recognition. And the 


deed of Sartre’s Orestes is a blind deed, refusing to be weighed and 
measured, an act of willful and violent engagement; but recognition 
can only be the fruit of dis-engagement, of detaching oneself from 
one’s own involvement in the maelstrom of life. 

On Apollo’s temple in Delphi there was inscribed the command: 
Learn to Know Thyself. This was assigned by the god as man’s 
highest task, the highest because it is the uniquely and exclusively 
human task. I think that it is for this reason that the scene of recog- 
nition in Greek tragedy (anagnorisis, the Greeks called it) assumes 
a truly religious impact and importance. When Oedipus learns what 
he has done, when Electra recognizes Orestes, when Iphigenia realizes 
that the man standing before her is her brother, then it seems as if 
Tyche, the goddess of destiny, had descended from her hidden abode 
and appeared, visibly, on the scene. This is the moment when man 
virtually sees his fate in front of himself, when his acts, his life, his 
very being, shrouded in darkness and unawareness, suddenly are 
thrown into the light, when he realizes that his life had a meaning, 
and what sort of meaning it had. This revelation may become, as it 
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does in the case of Oedipus, the most horrible agony man has to en- 
dure; but that he endures it, that he is capable of meeting himself and 
of facing his own fate, is his dignity and the proof of his being hu- 
man. It seems very characteristic to me that in the modern Oresteias 
the scene of recognition, around which so much of Greek tragedy re- 
volves, hardly plays a part at all. Or at least not a central part. It 
is completely absent in Jeffers’ poem, and it has to be since his work 
is the wild protest against the agony which is, indeed, part and parcel 
of recognition, awareness, consciousness. In Sartre’s play anag- 
norisis is only superficially present. To be sure, Electra does recog- 
nize Orestes, but significantly enough only in and by his determina- 
tion to do the frightful deed. Recognition is here not the suspended 
moment of revelation, not the flash in whose light the twists and turns 
of destiny become suddenly transparent, but it is the fleeting by- 
product of the decision to act. Fleeting, indeed: at the moment the 
deed is done, recognition is lost again. It seems to me highly char- 
acteristic that, in Sartre’s play, on the morning after the crime, when 
Electra awakes from sleep at her brother’s side, her first words ad- 
dressed to Orestes are: “Who are you, you?”; and that, toward the 
end, when she turns away from him and his deed in horror and dis- 
gust, she calls out: ““You were my brother, the head of our family” 
—‘‘you were,” in the past tense, for he is no more; recognition, born 
only from the commitment to act, is devoured again by the act com- 
mitted. Yet nothing compares to the heart-rending struggle for rec- 
ognition as Hauptmann presents it in his last play /phigenia in 
Delphi. It is as if the poet knew that, if anagnorisis were only pos- 
sible, firm ground, human ground could be won again. Most of the 
play is a nerve-racking attempt of the characters at recognizing each 
other, all of them laboring as if in the throes of childbirth to bring 
forth the answer to the question: Who are you? Electra and Orestes 
locked in a tormenting battle to recognize each other, Electra assail- 
ing the immovable priestess of Artemis to give her a sign that she is 
Iphigenia, the lost sister. But the answer dies before it reaches the 


lips; for the fraction of a moment the veil seems to lift, but then it 


drops again, Iphigenia disappears among the rocks, unknown, un- 
recognized. The rest is silence—and no Fortinbras to blow the trum- 


pet of recognition. 
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A last glance back at Goethe’s Iphigenia. If, within the store of im- 
mortal documents of the European soul, this work of Goethe’s has be- 
come the triumphant gospel of humanism, it is for the reason that it 
celebrates the redemptive power of recognition. Exactly in the mid- 
dle of the play, in its very center—and center is here not only an in- 
dication of place—Orestes facing the unknown Artemis priestess who, 
in turn, does not know him either, exclaims: “Between us twain be 
truth. I am Orestes.” It is an agonizing confession, because by 


naming himself he names and confesses to his unspeakable crime. 
But it is this confession, this making himself known which is the 
beginning of his recovery, of his liberation from the suffocating grip 
of guilt and corrosion. “Between us twain be truth”—Iphigenia could 
repeat these very same words when she faces king Thoas and informs 


him of the deceitful stratagem which—with her consent—had been 
hatched against him: the theft of the Artemis statue and the surrep- 
itious flight of the three Greeks. It is a confession fraught with mor- 
tal danger—and Iphigenia is fully aware of it—because the irate 
king may easily destroy her, her brother, and his friend. But it is 
the truth that has to be risked if man’s relationship to his fellow man 
is to be more than an impenetrable jungle of fraud, selfishness and ex- 
ploitation. There is a third moment of recognition: Thoas realizing 
that the foreigner who wants to rob him of his most precious posses- 
sion is Iphigenia’s brother, and that he has a claim on her to which 
he, the king, has to bow. It is a recognition involving the most pain- 
ful suffering of renunciation, because with Iphigenia’s loss the king 
will lose the one being whom he loves most. But, at whatever expense, 
the truth has to be accepted if the new millennium of friendship, 
peace, and mutual understanding is to be ushered in. Know thy- 
self, make thyself known, the moment and act of recognition, self-accus- 
ing, dangerous, bitterly painful as it may be, is the signum of true hu- 
manity. Once, in Goethe’s hands, the Oresteia was aglow with it. In to- 
day’s Oresteia the command inscribed on the temple of Apollo has 
become mute. 

Yet, even if it may have become muted in the works of the three 
contemporary authors, these very works are but an echo of the ad- 
monition of the Delphian godhead. The picture in the mirror which 


they hold up before us may be frightening and inhuman, desperate, 
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and deceptive in the arrangement of perspectives which seem to open 
up roads where there is none. But still it is a picture in a mirror in 
which we are to recognize ourselves. This is the miracle of art that 


even the poet crying out in despair and wishing to cut humanity out 
of the human being like a festering wound, calls us back, shocks us 
back, by his very cries and his despair, into the recognition of our 
human condition. As long as the poet speaks, no matter from what 
abyss of bleakness and desolation, there is for us, the listener, a 
bridge on which the abyss can be crossed. Even the dehumanized 
myth can, if we wish it, on the very strength of its dehumanization 
become a guidepost on the road to a new humanization. The knowl- 
edge about ourselves and the world we made which the poet imparts 
to us may be frightening and crushing, but, being knowledge, it con- 
tains the seed of regeneration. In his poem “Gerontion” T. S. Eliot 
asks the question: “After such knowledge, what forgiveness?” Can 
it be, may we at least dare hope, that the knowledge itself is already 
the beginning of forgiveness? 
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Mora, AESTHETIC, AND Rewicious InsicHt. By Theodore Me er Greene. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1958. Pp. /141. $2.75. 


Mr. Greene’s brief and pregnant essay professedly originafes in a con- 
cern with the existential situation of contemporary man. Acknojwledging that 
“ours is pre-eminently what Toynbee calls ‘a time of trouble’,” the points out 
that “thoughtful people are most persistently asking themselvfs today... . 
What can I believe? How should I live my life? How can I find a faith that 
will give meaning to life and endow human existence with purpose and sig- 
nificance?” 

To none of these questions, except possibly the last, does this book pur- 
port to be an answer. Indeed, Mr. Greene’s supposition is that the “charac- 
teristically modern form” in which these questions are asked is that deter- 
mined by the radical “doubts of the instrument” initially raised by Descartes 
and “revived and intensified . . . [by] Locke, Berkeley, and Hume.” In other 
words, even though “the prime motive underlying epistemological inquiry is 
ontological . . . the conscious and explicit preoccupation of our thoughtful 
contemporaries is . . . the prior problem of knowledge.” 

It is not surprising, in terms of this view of the contemporary problems, 
that it is in the work of Kant, rather than in “the central insights of Socrates, 
Plato, or Aristotle, of Augustine or Aquinas, of Leibniz or Spinoza, of Hegel 
or Bergson,” that Mr. Greene establishes his “intellectual base of operations.” 
Yet it is not at a restatement of Kant’s doctrine that he aims: he wishes to 
apply Kant’s own method to certain types of experience in a manner more 
rigorous than Kant himself was able to achieve. 

The upshot of Mr. Greene’s effort is the discovery that the Kantian cri- 
teria both for the validity of perceptual experience and for the validity of 
perceptual judgments are analogously applicable to orders of experience other 
than the phenomenal, and that man can therefore arrive at truly valid “in- 
sights” into the real (without exhausting its [possible] noumenal reality) 
not only in the single dimension of sensory perception, but in a variety of 
other “dimensions”—specifically the moral (as Kant, to a degree, already 
perceived), and especially the aesthetic and religious. 

It is obvious that this position, so summarily presented in the preceding 
paragraph, is one difficult, even impossible, to assess within the modest com- 
pass of a review. Putting aside the question as to whether Mr. Greene’s 
own immersion in Kantian ways of thinking has not misled him as to the 
characteristic contemporary statement of philosophical problems, and with 
it the obviously crucial assertion that the prior problem is the epistemological 
one, we may here merely mention what seems to be a certain uneasy tension 
existing within the confines of Mr. Greene’s own position. 

While Mr. Greene professes to be, with Kant himself, perfectly confident 
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that the first Critique offered such a “definite, absolutely certain, account 
of the basic structure of the perceptual process” as authentically to guarantee 
the “insights” of physical science “into the structure and behavior of the 
physical world” as well as “its amazing technological achievements,” he never- 
theless manifests an altogether justified uneasiness about the current state 
even of physical science, which, he realizes, currently seems to be abdicating 
“its earlier role as man’s most reliable source of authentic insight into the 
nature of the physical world.” While Mr. Greene is not directly concerned 
with the inroads of what he considers to be contemporary skepticism upon the 
Kantian account of physical science, it seems almost obvious that if the Kan- 
tian criteria cannot preserve authentic “insight” even into the world of phe- 
nomena for which they were originally designed, they are likely to be still 
less satisfactory in guaranteeing it in the far more delicate and less precisely 
refinable area of moral, aesthetic, and religious experience. 

Furthermore, Mr. Greene adopts two positions which seem to militate 
against his own thesis. First of all, “insight,” in his view of it, is never 
self-justifying. In the last analysis, “As in science, so in morality”—and, 
we may add, in art and religion—“the final summary test of moral insight is 
pragmatic. ... In the area of morality, that body of beliefs must be judged 
most true which most effectively enriches human life, which best promotes 
mutual respect and love, and which brings man a maximum of joy, peace, and 
spiritual strength.” Need we ask, with Plato, how any such judgment can be 
made without an independently valid insight into the true nature of all these 
highly admirable objectives? Finally, according to Mr. Greene, the real value 
of even physical science is not what it discovers but its “complex self-corrective 
method of orderly and cooperative inquiry.” Must we answer the pathetic 
question so urgently proposed, “How can I find a faith which will give mean- 
ing to life and endow human existence with purpose and significance?”, with 
the assertion that “No really authoritative, absolute, or infallible such faith 
can be found—but by careful and systematic application of the relevant cri- 
teria you can contribute to the development of a complex self-corrective 
method of orderly and cooperative inquiry in the matter.” And if we must, 
are we really answering the question? 

Loyola University, Chicago. Car J. Burwace, S.J. 


NaTuRE AND Historical Experience. By John Herman Randall, Jr. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. vii, 326. $5.50. 

It is interesting that in an age of “contemporiety” there are two major 
groups of philosophers who see themselves in relationship to Aristotle. Yet, 
while each relates to Aristotle in a conscious fashion, this is done from within 
an already formed, albeit vaguely reflected upon, structure. These two groups 
are the Naturalists and the Thomists. Though they have a common point of 
reference, there is practically no communication between them. This is most 
surprising since what is historically residual to each is complementary to the 
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other: Naturalists, with their concern for nature and the socio-historical, 
leave the nature of man up to the Thomists who tend to shy away from a gen- 
uine appreciation of nature and history. It is in this book by Randall that 
the points of rapprochement become evident. 

This collection of papers, written by the author during the last twenty 
years, does not suffer from the usual lack of unity evidenced in recent col- 
lections. Except for the prologue and epilogue, each of the papers has been 
rewritten so as to fit in more readily with the dual theme of the work: nature 
and history. It is with a concern for history that the author begins. 

There is the tendency to ascribe the significance of events to the events 
themselves. History “. . . designates both the significance ¢7 events and the 
knowledge of that significance” (p. 31). Would this not seem to go at least 
halfway to a history without man? We can see the author trying quietly to 
avoid such a perspective since he takes as his datum that historical of which 


man is a part. This is an uneasy balance. One can see the problem with 
which Randall is struggling: “Everything that is, is historical...” (p. 277); 
yet significance, which lifts something above others within history, must be 
both historical and somehow outside of history. The author maintains too 
great a distance between significance and knowledge of significance. 

Dr. Randall possesses great insight when he suggests that “time enters into 
substance” (p. 79). It is here that we get our basis for a criticism of “noun 


language” by way of preparation for “verb language.” The author wants to 
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join Aristotle’s substance to Dewey’s situation. To this he offers a linguistic 
analysis of Substance which provides us with five different ways in which the 
same thing can function, five categories. Substance becomes for him a Process 
with a Structure. Given a totally related world of nature, the question is 
posed: What do we mean by “being experienced” ? 

I doubt whether many philosophers would disagree with the author’s de- 
sire to somehow “soften up” substance and, in making ii pliable, open up 
substance to process. But the conclusion seems to be that the baby was almost 
drowned while being baptized. The weakness cannot wholly be blamed upon a 
lack of understanding of analogy, although this is part of the problem. It 
appears that the attempt to solve the problem of existence and operation can- 
not be fulfilled if we limit ourself to one dimension. To approach an object 
on the level of its relationship to you through its action is not to exhaust its 
levels. The key to the difficulty is the author’s “equating of Aristotle’s term 
with Dewey’s” (p. 148) ; substance is equated with situation. 

The author has given us some excellent understandings, and the sight of a 
fine mind concerned with reality refusing, even when dealing with language, 
to lapse into a conceptualism. For those whom operatio sequitur esse has 
meaning, the author quite clearly points out that the operatio does not exhaust 
the esse. It may very well be that the problem of knowing an object is related 
to the socio-historical situation which poses the problem. If this is so (and 
more and more evidence is being garnered in its defense) then the structure 
of a situation somehow contributes to the knowledge one has of an object 
within the situation. If one probes the matrix of “being and the historical” 
it will be along the line of some of the suggestions of the author. 


College of St. Scholastica, Duluth. R. M. Barry. 


THe UniversaL Humanity oF Giampattista Vico. By Alfonsina Albini 
Grimaldi. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1958. Pp. xiv, 271. 


Giambattista Vico remains the least understood of the important European 
thinkers of the last few centuries. Because of the originality manifested in 
his thought and also because of its range, Vico was not well understood in his 
own times. Nor is he understood in more recent times. To a large extent 
this is due to the Italian philosophers, Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile. 
Both deny the possibility and the value of any objective presentation of his 
work. They have, consequently, bent the thought of Vico into the designs of 
their own philosophies, Croce into his philosophy of spirit, Gentile into his 
philosophy of pure act. 

Now we have an author who finds the true meaning of Vico’s work in its 
fundamental identity with the pragmatism of John Dewey. She writes of 
Vico’s vision of reality: “In this student’s opinion, it is a vision of life that 
finds its counterpart only in our American pragmatism, especially as expressed 
by John Dewey” (p.2). Further on we read the surprising and hardly com- 
prehensible statement that Vico must be associated with “. . . that line of 
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epistemologists which was initiated by Saint Augustine and which has its 
most modern exponent in John Dewey” (p. 26). In developing her thesis she 
examines, in turn, each of Vico’s works and in each of them she finds an ex- 
position of human life and thought and history that is essentially the same 
as that of American pragmatism. 

The result is a complete misunderstanding of Vico. The author could have 
done a splendid work under the title she gave her book if she had read Vico 
without such distracting associations. She has given too much time to Dewey 
and Croce. This has blurred her perception of the essential character of Vico’s 
work. It would have been a better procedure to have studied the authors whom 
Vico mentions in his Autobiography and to have given the remainder 
of her attention to an intensive study of the text of Vico. Her work would 
have been far more fruitful. For Vico has much to offer American thought 
at this time. His writings carry the Christian Humanist culture of the West 
in one of its most superb presentations. Especially in his New Science of the 
Nature of the Nations we find a penetrating insight into the manner by which 
Divine Providence has guided the course of the nations, not by an external 
imposition of order in human life, but by an inner process of intellectual 
development. 

In these days when philosophy and history and our general cultural studies 
are all concerned with the subjective form of human knowledge and with 
the various modalities of thought manifested from the period of myth and 
fable until our present conceptions of science, it is particularly beneficial to 
return to this first of modern efforts to trace the inner development of the 
mind through the different stages of cultural advance from primitive to 
modern times. This the author has recognized. In the title of her work she 
has enunciated an excellent theme. Her lack of success leads to the con- 
clusion that while the intellectual tradition of America will be much enriched 
when the work of Vico is successfully presented, this same American tra- 
dition must be further developed and enriched before we will have here a 
student capable of presenting his work. 

Seton Hall University. Tuomas Berry. 


CuLTuRAL FouNDATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL CiviLIzaTION. By John U. Nef. New 

York: Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 163, $4.00. 

Professor Nef’s provocative little volume is the second series of the Wiles 
Lectures, given at Queen’s University, Belfast. The series was inaugurated 
by Professor Herbert Butterfield, whose Man and His Past received such 
favorable notice a year ago. If the first two series are any indication of the 
quality of the Wiles lectures, we shall look forward to them with great in- 
terest in the years to come. 

The essential point of Professor Nef’s lectures is the necessity which con- 
fronts the modern industrial, quantitative world of taking deep cognizance 
of the spiritual, aesthetical and moral origins of the original industrial move- 
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ment. He sees in the last one hundred and fifty years, especially in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, a loss of such values to a crass materialistic and exclusively 
scientific development. Obliviousness to the original bases of the industrial 
movement threatens, in Professor Nef’s mind, our very civilization. 

The author develops the theme that industrialism and its civilization are 
after all the product of man, of man with a soul, of man with a vision which 
is capable of going far beyond the category of economic ease and usefulness 
which apparently have become the sole objectives of this vast industrial effort. 
Mere production of things creates a very limited vision of human life, and ac- 
cent on the quantitative without a like accent on the qualitative destroys man 
in his very nature. The maker of things must also be the artist and the theo- 
logian, and though we accent utility, we should never forget the paramount 
“utilities of faith, workmanship and beauty.” 

Professor Nef brings to any historical discussion a warmness and multi- 
facetedness which makes him a truly good historian. He forces modern man 
to reconsider seriously his heritage, from which he will learn that his own 
contribution culturally must not be narrow, maimed or distorted, but one of 
lasting value. Nef puts no basic opposition between the man of industrial 
purpose and the scholar or man of culture. In fact he seeks to join them in 
one cultivated human being. Truth is one, and through the cooperation of 
both types the world will be the better, more “wholly” better. 

Nef holds that the religious break-up of Europe inclined men, especially 
in Anglo-Saxon nations, to depart from more spiritual and universal purposes 
and set up an industrial movement whose objective would be the production 
of the cheap and lucrative product. Accent was on private wealth, with the 
result that man forgot some of the greatest facets of his nature. Nef believes 
that unless men get back to such an approach to human living that even peace 
and international security are endangered. Man must culivate those qualities 
which make it possible for him to live with his neighbor in decency and 
graciousness. Like Pascal, Professor Nef yearns for that wider vision which 
will bring men to put down their differences, political, economic and religious, 
which arose out of periods of cultural narrowness and seek the “larger Truth.” 

This is a rich, thought-provoking work, done by a man who lives what he 
preaches, and who brings to life about him so many of the fine qualities he 
seeks in society as a whole. Nef touches on many religious and political ques- 
tions which he believes to be the solution to the problem of modern living. 
His desire for the good life, and his horror of war, seem to incline him to say 
that the old theological positions are obstacles to the union of society. This 
is true, but one queries whether it is true because of the inability of theology 
to provide bases of harmony, or whether man himself through his erroneous 
interpretation of revealed truth has caused this divisiveness. Perhaps there 
still lies in the old theological thinking that force of vision and integration 
Nef so heartily desires. Is there not a possible common ground between 
Francois de Sales with his sweetness and Ignatius with his orthodoxy? I am 
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certain that the two saints would be the first to agree. Divisiveness is not by 
nature destructive of society, any more than a hard and fast holding to 
mathematical precision is disruptive of industry. 

A man should seek this civilized union with his fellow men, but the basis 
of this union should not be compromise on the level of Truth. Even friend- 
ship and union must enjoy the badge of philosophical and theological justi- 
fiableness. Professor Nef, I know, would be the first to agree. What he ob- 
jects to is what any thinking man would object to, and that is the way men 
distort Truth by passion, prejudice and reliance on blind force. 


Loyola University, Chicago. Joun Kemp, S.J. 


MINNESOTA STUDIES IN THE PHiLosopHy oF Science. Vol. II, Concepts, 
Theories and the Mind-Body Problem. Edited by Herbert Feigl and 
others. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 553. 
$7.00. 

The general point of view of the contributors to this volume is that of logi- 
cal empiricism and linguistic analysis. The ten major essays can be grouped 
in three general categories: those dealing with the problem of reducing scien- 
tific explanation at one level to a lower level, or in other terms, to the problem 
of the Unity of Science; those dealing with methodology and “philosophy” 
of psychology, specifically with the mind-body problem; and those dealing 
with the more general problems of the logic of modern science. Only the first 
two groups will be considered for purposes of this review. 

The explicit aim of the first essay of the volume, “Unity of Science as a 
Working Hypothesis,” by Paul Oppenheim and Hilary Putnam, is to formu- 
late a precise concept of the Unity of Science and to determine to what ex- 
tent unity can be obtained. On the basis of this analysis it is maintained that 
tentative acceptance of a working hypothesis according to which full empiri- 
cal Unity of Science could be attained is justified. The justification of this 


position is argued partly on methodological grounds, partly on the basis of 
“direct and indirect evidence” in its favor. Portions of the next five essays 


deal with aspects of the same problem representing somewhat differing points 
of view. 

The authors parry some standard objections to the reduction thesis, e.g., the 
laws of physics will never account for human behavior, by insisting that re- 
duction does not demand “skipping” branches of sciences intervening be- 
tween, say, psychology and physics. They argue that successful reduction 
which would make Unified Science possible demands only reducibility of one 
level to the next lower level. “Conditions of adequacy,” are given for the de- 
lineation of each level. The last section is given over to a survey of empirical 
and methodological evidence to support the reducibility thesis as a working 
hypothesis. 

The authors of this essay have presented a carefully reasoned position which 
escapes many of the objections to more simpliste reductionist theories. One 
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must even conclude that on their grounds they have successfully argued the 
case of reduction as a working hypothesis. The crux of the problem is this: 
given their standards of scientific meaningfulness such a position can never 
be definitively refuted, since evidence to the contrary is of precisely such a 
nature that it is excluded by their standards and methods. Hence one is 
reduced to the never ending task of analyzing each successive attempt at 
complete reduction and showing that it has not been successful. 

The most significant characteristic of the essays dealing with properly psy- 
chological problems is their openness. If one compares the positions put for- 
ward here with the standard positions of logical positivism and, in psychology, 
of logical behaviorism, one is aware that an evolution of major proportions 
is taking place. To be sure, there have been signs of this for some time, but 
these three essays constitute massive evidence of this fact. 

In “Persons” P. F. Strawson, arguing for the logically primitive charac- 
ter of the notion of persons, presents an interesting refutation of Cartesian 
dualism on purely logical and analytic grounds. This would seem to be an 
excellent example of just how far (although not far enough) this method 
of philosophizing can go in the solution of at least the proper statement 
of certain traditional philosophical problems, e.g., the unity of man, the 
recognition of other persons, etc. Curiously enough some points of view 
expressed here have a community with certain views in Thomism and even 
in contemporary phenomenology. 

Karl Zener, in “The Significance of Experience of the Individual for the 
Science of Psychology,” argues most effectively for reevaluation of the aim of 
psychology as a science, and particularly for the readmission of conscious ex- 
perience into the area of evidence considered by scientific psychology. 
Whether such a broadening of the area of admissible evidence, without a 
corresponding transformation of method, can realize the stated aim is open 
to serious question. Nevertheless, this represents a genuine step forward. 

The longest and in many ways the most significant essay in this volume 
is that of H. Feigl, “The Mental and the Physical.” It is here that the dra- 
matic evolution of logical empiricism is most clearly seen. It would be im- 
possible to do justice to this major contribution with its detailed analyses and 
argumentation in a short review. 

In brief summary, however, Feig] analyzes in detail various possible posi- 
tions with respect to the mind-body problem, i.e., parallelism, interactionism, 
emergentism, and identity (in a carefully qualified sense). He frankly states 
his preference for the identity thesis (argued throughout) but considers it 
only a tentative hypothesis and explicitly accepts that the other positions are 
scientifically meaningful! With a few exceptions it would be difficult to quar- 
rel in principle with Feigl’s list of “requirements and desiderata for an ade- 
quate solution to the mind-body problem” (pp. 387-396). The burden of the 
essay is that all mental (i.e., psychological) activities can be given a “physi- 
cal explanation.” But two meanings of physical are carefully distinguished and 
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the meaning here is simply an account in “. . . (empirical) terms whose 
specification of meaning essentially involves (necessary or, more usually, 
probabilistic) connections with the inter-subjective observation language, as 
well as the terms of this observation language itself” (p. 424). 

Although there is much that would seem inadequate or incorrect to philoso- 
phers in other traditions, this essay deserves careful reading by every philoso- 
pher concerned with genuine philosophical dialogue, for in this monograph 
Feigl has come more than halfway in laying the ground for such communi- 
cation. It is less a question of showing where Feigl is wrong than of seeing 
to what extent he is right—and thus seeing the positive contributions as well 
as the limitations of logical analysis. Much the same in varying degrees 
could be said for this whole volume. 


St. Louis University. ALDEN L, FIsHER. 


Sources oF InpIAN Trapition. Compiled by Wm. Theodore de Bary, Stephen 
Hay, Royal Weiler, and Andrew Yarrow. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xxvii, 961. $7.50. 

This survey is one in a series, “Records of Civilization,” issued under the 
auspices of the history department at Columbia University. More specifically, 
it is part of a three-volume compilation of readings in Asian sources prepared 
under the leadership of Professor de Bary for a general education program. 
He has been one of the moving spirits at Columbia in developing an Oriental 
Colloquium to balance the long-established Colloquium in Western literature 
required for undergraduate students. Another volume, Sources of Japanese 
Tradition, has already appeared; the third volume, on Chinese materials, will 
be published later. 

These three volumes and the kind of course they are intended to service will 
be welcomed by all who are interested in fostering greater understanding of 
Asian peoples and civilizations on the part of Americans. Such understanding 
is necessary if the United States is to exercise properly the position of world 
leadership into which since World War II it has been thrust without prep- 
aration. Undergraduate courses which acquaint students with the great cul- 
tural monuments of Asian literatures can usefully contribute to this develop- 
ment. At the same time students will have access to the formative influence 
of Asia’s classics. 

The bulk of the material in this volume is religious and philosophical, 
culled from the indigenous religions of India: the Brahman, Jain, Buddhist 
(with emphasis on Theravada sources, since the China volume will contain 
extensive Mahayana selections), Hindu, Muslim, and Sikh. The modern age 


is represented by pieces from leaders in political and social thought, includ- 
ing Marxist, as well as religious materials. The volume is noteworthy because 
it contains samples of writings translated from most of the languages of the 
subcontinent, both Sanskrit and Dravidian in origin. 

Special introductions which summarize historical and doctrinal backgrounds 
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open each part of the book. These 150-odd pages, together with shorter 
notes added to almost all selections, are a useful compendium of Indian 
civilization. In their composition, as well as in the selection of materials 
to be included as readings, the four editors have been assisted by a staff of 
six special contributors. 

The lengthy section on Hinduism is divided into the four ends (activities) 
of man according to Hindu thought with by far the lengthiest treatment given 
to the fourth, deliverance. While this organization of material stresses what 
is undoubtedly an important element of the religion, one possibly unforeseen 
result is less happy. These division headings give little place for the immense 
body of mythology which had developed around the principal deities and 
has been collected in the various Puranas. Since Puranic lore is not only 
a vital part of sectarian Hinduism but the key to virtually all Hindu icono- 
graphy, this loss is significant. In justice to the editors it must be admitted 
that even minimal selections would have increased the bulk of the volume 
considerably or forced exclusion of much useful literature. 

The modern section includes writings from both India and Pakistan. 
The leaders of Hindu revivalism and Indian nationalism are represented, 
including the important early moderates who influenced Gandhi, and the 
extremists, among whom is included the Hindu Catholic, Brahmabandhab 
Upadhyay. Among Muslim leaders most attention is given to Iqbal, who 
is already well known in English translation. 

The book will make heavy demands on both teacher and student not only 
because of the variety of religious faiths presented and the immense diversity 
within the individual bodies but because of the profoundly different approach 
to reality met in Indian thought. A certain amount of confusion is probably 
inevitable in students’ minds, but this is a problem inherent in the material, 
not in the survey’s presentation. 


St. Louis University. Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY 


Puritans, Lawyers, AND Poxitics In EARLY SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENG- 
LAND. By John Dykstra Eusden. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. 
Pp. xii, 238. $4.50. 

Seventeenth-century England, because it has long fascinated historians in- 
terested in political events and religious development, has been subjected to 
much competent research with rich results. John Dykstra Eusden, in a re- 
cently published book, shows how Puritan lawyers 2nd divines—men of similar 
mentality, although of different callings—cooperated with and influenced each 
other, with significant results for their times. Puritanism, the element uni- 
fying these two groups, has proved a tenuous term, hard for historians to de- 
fine; generally, it refers to those Englishmen who favored Calvinist beliefs 
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and practices, and who could be found among various schools of religious 
thinkers, both among those adhering to the Anglican Establishment and those 
opposed to it. “The importance of early seventeenth-century Puritanism does 
not lie in ecclesiology, doctrinal or organizational. We must look to theology 
and belief and the attendant pattern of life in order to assess the significance 
and the meaning of the movement” (p. 18). Dominant in this pattern was a 
great emphasis on morality and a strong belief in religious experience. 
Certain ideas basic to Puritanism carried over into their theory of law 
and of sociology. All was subordinated to the total sovereignty of God. Un- 
der Him each institution possessed a raison d’étre which provide it with an 
autonomous existence, rendering it equal to every other institution—a denial 
of the hierarchical order characteristic of medieval teaching. Thus, church 
and state were separate, autonomous, but cooperative bodies; the universities 
of right ought to be independent from exterior control; and political authority 
was distributed among various institutions, which limited power. Puritan 
opposition to James I originated in what that group considered to be his un- 
warranted interference in the Church of England through the canons of 
1604, the resultant deprivation of pro-Puritan clergy, and the definition by 
royal authority of belief, practice, and discipline. In the field of law Sir Ed- 
ward Coke and other Puritan barristers opposed the crown, convinced that 
the traditional common law limited the royal prerogative. A most useful 
aspect of Professor Eusden’s book is his treatment of seventeenth-century 
legal theory, its relation to contemporary political theory, the pattern of legal 
practice, and the legal, political, and religious conflicts between the first two 
Stuarts and the law judges. In Puritan thinking the highest legal institution, 
parliament, possessing an autonomous personality, had both the right and the 
duty to oppose the king if he were in the wrong. It was parliament, in the 
eyes of the lawyers, which protected their interests and provided the scene 
where theirs and the Puritans’ interests coincided. Eusden adds that the 
modern theory of a pluralistic society with legal limitations upon the various 
organs of government is derived from the early seventeenth-century Puritan 
divines and men of law. Much of the rest of this book covers the familiar his- 
tory of the reigns of James I and Charles I; the final chapter discusses post- 
seventeenth-century political theories which are traceable back to the Puri- 


tans. 

Professor Eusden, relying upon a considerable reading both of early sev- 
enteenth-century English books and of secondary sources, intended primarily 
to present a synthesis of the legal, constitutional, and religious history of 
the years 1603-1630, focusing attention upon interpretation rather than narra- 
tion. The great advantage of the book is that it makes readily accessible to 
students information about, and a carefully prepared interpretation of, cer- 
tain aspects of English history otherwise to be sought in scattered sources. 
Because it is a synthesis more than a work of research, some problems in dis- 
pute among historians—for instance, the number of Puritan clergy deprived 
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by Archbishop Laud after the enactment of the canons of 1604, pertinent to 
the numbers and influence of the Puritans—are left unsettled. In the judg- 
ment of this reviewer this is an occasional weakness in such works of syn- 
thesis, because the tendency is to neglect the important function of history of 
establishing factual accuracy. 

The chief weakness, however, is the author’s failure to grapple adequately 
with the theological and legal status of royal supremacy in religious matters. 
The heart of the English Reformation was the transfer of ecclesiastical juris- 
diction from the pope to the monarch, who under the Elizabethan Settlement 
legally had the right to define doctrine, discipline and ritual. Puritans, 
whether they remained within the Church of England or separated from it, by 
substituting norms set by Calvin in place of those set by the crown, under- 
mined the Anglican Establishment, because various dissident groups, and 
the Puritans especially, did not intend to establish freedom of conscience, 
but only their own orthodoxy. In fact, when one studies the history of re- 
ligious persecution in the century after Luther, he is struck by the comparative 
leniency of James I and Charles I in their treatment of the Puritans. 

The book is well edited; it contains only a minute number of slips and typo- 
graphical errors. The footnotes, bibliography, and index are adequate; and 
the format is very pleasing. There is a minimum of obscurity of presenta- 
tion, even of complicated subjects, and no confusion; the style is generally 
lucid and simple. On the whole there is little else to criticize, given the limi- 
tations set by the author’s statement of purpose in the Preface. 


Loyola University, Chicago. WituaM R. TRIMBLE. 


TuHeopore Roosevett. Volume I. The Formative Years, 1858-1886. By 
Carleton Putnam. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958, Pp. xiii, 626. 
$10.00. 

The subtitle of this volume, “The Formative Years,” indicates its purpose, 
purport and scope. Covering the first twenty-eight years of Roosevelt’s life, 
it presents an exhaustive investigation of the influences, remote and proximate, 
personal and impersonal, hereditary and environmental, momentous and 
picayunish, patent and subtle which contributed to the formation of his many- 
faceted, often paradoxical, character. Among the remote influences were the 
ancestral Bulloch-Roosevelt traditions in politics, soldiering, commerce, bank- 
ing, philanthropy and love of adventure, with variations stemming from his 
paternal Yankee-merchant and maternal Southern-plantation origins. The 
greatest single personal determinant seems to have been his father, who, by 
precept and example, taught the young Theodore never to shy away from a 
challenge, to be faithful to his commitments, to be ruthless and even intolerant 
in action when principle was involved, to demonstrate to “rowdies” that the 
morally good man could overmatch them in virility, to be willing to sacrifice 
personal convenience for public service, to have a concern for better govern- 
ment, religious instruction and philanthropy, to love adventure, to admire 
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physical prowess. Even after the older Roosevelt’s death, his son’s ambition 
to measure up to the image of his father served as a potent inspiration. From 
his mother, Roosevelt received his “splendid dash and energy”; from his 
maternal grandmother and Aunt Anna, his effusiveness in family relations 
and his “excess of sentiment.” From the “preoccupation with physical health” 
of both parents and his own early proneness to illness, came diverse traits: 
a habit of “omnivorous reading,” meticulous observation and recording of 
personal data in diaries and of natural phenomena in notebooks, an absorbing 
interest in the fauna of the many places visited in world travel. While initial 
physical disability led to a concern to “make his body,” which, on occasion, 
seemed obsessive, it also helped to develop a real empathy for those in 
distress. 

From his experiences, impressions and comparisons gathered on several 
world tours, Roosevelt formed his spirit of American nationalism. From his 
adventures in the West, he gained a feeling for the “mood and the physical 
impact of the American frontier” and an appreciation of the meaning of the 
frontier in fashioning the American character. From his Harvard days he 
seemed to have developed a caution in forming acquaintances while being 
liberal in his social contacts, a sense for leadership and the ability to use 
the “arresting gesture.” From his study of law at Columbia came a concern 
for the seeming disparity between the principles of the moral law and the 
practical application of the common law, especially in commercial matters, 
and a real interest in politics. From his initial experiences in politics in the 
New York legislature and through the years of his growing influence in the 
Republican party, he obtained a thorough training in the workings of machine 
politics and perfected the political reflexes which proved so valuable in his 
later career. From tragedy—the death of his tenderly loved first wife, Alice 
Lee Roosevelt—he derived a conviction of the necessity to be dedicated to the 
present and the future and a determination to let the past be past. 

All this is not to say, as the generally sympathetic author indicates, that 
Roosevelt was without fault. Many of these same factors which made for 
strength of character led to the development, for instance, of a tendency 
toward occasional arrogance or imperiousness, of intolerance for even pru- 
dential delay, of ruthlessness, of overbuoyant optimism, of a love for “brief, 
hot action” or a fight for the fight’s sake, of a readiness too easily to categorize 
certain national groups, of a reluctance to support the claims of Labor. 

This centenary volume, the first of a projected four-volume biography, is 
especially valuable by reason of the incorporation of much hitherto unexploited 
material, such as the Alsop and Lodge Collections and papers in the possession 
of Alice Roosevelt Longworth and others relating to the Sewalls. Besides these 
untapped formal sources, the author has made use of personal recollections 
and interviews, utilizing some of the techniques of the cultural anthropologist. 
The traditional sources and the collections of authors previously interested 
in Roosevelt have also been diligently mined. Much of the resultant interest- 
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ing genealogical and historical information is tucked away in the footnotes. 

At the expense of seeming picayunish, one would have to note some points 
of disagreement with the author. For instance, one wonders whether Handlin’s 
work relative to the immigrants in Boston is really “equally relevant to New 
York,” or whether a false impression is not left by the statement that the 
government “gave away 200,653,236 acres” of land before 1860 (the “give 
away, before the Homestead Act, was not to the westward-moving, individual, 
pioneer farmer, hungry for cheap or free land). And, on occasion, as in the 
encounter of Pope Pius IX and the young Theodore the whole story is a bit 
more frivolous than herein reported, while in other instances, such as the De 
Mores episode, the story seems to be strung out just for the sake of telling. 
Such things, however, are incidental and do not seriously detract from a sub- 
stantial and significant contribution. 

St. Louis University. Martin F. Hastine, S.J. 


Av SmitH aNp His America. By Oscar Handlin. Boston: Atlantic-Little, 

Brown & Co., 1958. Pp. x, 207. $3.50. 

As a brief and lively account of an important and controversial public fig- 
ure Dr. Handlin’s book is one of the most outstanding volumes in the series 
of The Library of American Biography. But he makes little attempt to an- 
swer the question he poses in the opening words of Chapter I, “Can a Catholic 
ever be President of the United States?”—and that seems to have been his 
main purpose in writing the book. While surprisingly little in the way of 
serious study on the meaning and significance of Al Smith’s career has ap- 
peared, the facts of that career are well known: the grandson of Irish immi- 
grants growing up in a humble poverty-ridden environment, his early interest 
in politics, the steady advance from local Fourth Ward activity to state-wide 
leadership and national prominence, the years in the state legislature, the 
governorship, the national conventions of 1924 and 1928, the bitter campaign 
of 1928, the years of anticlimax during which a rejected and frustrated leader 
was forced to watch events from the side lines until his death in 1944. 

All this, naturally, makes up a good part of Professor Handlin’s book. And 
while there is much interesting and thought-provoking comment on their 
meaning, one gets the impression of a shying away from the more contro- 
ersial points; a mention of the problem, then a quick shift to something else. 
Many aspects of Smith’s career are adequately dealt with, such as his steady 
growth in experience and statesmanship, his reorganization of the state gov- 
ernment machinery as governor, his ability to win the loyalty and support of 
the people and to attract the cooperation of progressives and reformers of 
nearly every type and shade of opinion, and his active progressive state ad- 
ministration in New York during the general complacency of the Harding-Cool- 
idge era. In discussing these activities and again in the final chapters, the 
author more than once asserts that Smith had no theory of government, no 
social or political philosophy but merely an aptitude and readiness “to apply 
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experience to problems as they arose and a sensitivity to the ideas and inter- 
ests of the people,” an assertion which certainly seems unwarranted. That he 
had no such philosophy in the sense of a social scientist’s use of the word in 
reference to the writings of a confrere may be true, but the consistency and 
orderly development of his ideas and policies could only result from definite, 
strongly held principles. 

As Dr. Handlin emphasizes, the election of Smith as governor was more 
than the triumph of an individual, it meant the arrival of the sons of the im- 
migrant. For the new generation was advancing in education and economic 
status and resented the snobbishness of the older Americans who preached 
but did not practice the American principle of equality of opportunity. Per- 
haps too the very prominence of this “urban stranger, the symbol of a new 
America” unconsciously stimulated the growing spirit of bigotry and intoler- 
ance characteristic of the 1920's, a spirit which expressed itself in the revival 
of the Ku Klux Klan, the fanatical defense of prohibition, the attitude which 
shaped the new immigration laws, and the uniting of such diverse types as 
Charles Marshall, Bishop Cannon and William Allen White under the same 
banner during the campaign of 1928. Were not many of the incidents of these 
years manifestations of what the social scientists call the “status revolution”? 
In discussing the campaign of 1928, the author, while pointing out a number 
of causes contributing to Smith’s defeat, gives full weight to the element of 
religious bigotry, and the details he relates are not pleasant reading. His 
point that Smith and his supporters were distressed less by the fact of defeat 
than the manner of it, is well taken but again there is a shying away from a 
critical analysis of the narrated facts. The two final chapters, covering the 
years from 1928 to 1944, give a decidedly unflattering picture of both Roose- 
velt and Smith. At the end the author comes back to the question of the open- 
ing lines, “Is a Catholic a first class citizen equal in rights to every other 
American?”, and again shies away from a definite answer. But perhaps we 
ask too much, for the author nowhere claims that he intends to give a definite 
treatment of the problem. 

In spite of its rather sketchy picture of the main hero and a serious social 
problem the book is well worth reading. Its easy urbane style carries the 
reader along with no effort on his part. The frequent flashes of insight, mas- 
terly delineation of character and orderly handling of material will make the 
story intelligible and interesting to even the less serious-minded and unhistori- 
cal and will give the more thoughtful reader plenty of material for serious 
reflection. 

University of Scranton. Francis J. GALLAGHER, S.J. 


RapDICALs AND ConserRvaTIveEs. By William M. McGovern and David S. Collier. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1958. Pp. 174. $4.00. 
Professor McGovern is a distinguished political theorist who has succeeded, 
where many of his colleagues have not, in maintaining a balanced and moder- 
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ate view of government during an era when many political scientists tended to 
look upon Marxism as the purest expression of democracy. He and his former 
graduate student, David S. Collier (now Associate Editor of Modern Age) 
have written a refreshingly nondoctrinaire treatise in modern political theory, 
in which they examine radicalism, liberalism, conservatism, and totalitarian- 
ism. They reject any one form of government as being desirable for all 
people, but agree with John Stuart Mill that 


. when peoples do attain a certain economic, moral, and cultural level, certain 
forms of government are markedly superior to others, and that among the forms 
of government which must be considered superior are those which incorporate, in 
some form or another, the two basic principles of democracy and individualism. Due 
attention to the principle of democracy prevents the exploitation of the many by the 
few. Due attention to the principle of individualism prevents the exploitation of the 


few by the many. 


Social and political institutions, in order to be effective, must be in accord 
with the “spirit” of the people. Thus constitutionalism works in certain 
countries but not in others, and the authors reject the liberal thesis that 
majoritarian democracy should be applied to all peoples. The majority can 
be tyrannical, and a dictator may rule benevolently. Given the proper moral, 
educational and cultural climate, constitutionalism, or as the authors call it, a 
proper balance between equality and liberty, is the best system of government. 


This best system of government accepts and guides the principle of competi- 
tion in the economy and elsewhere in the national life, and institutionalizes 
religious and civil liberties, except for the advocacy of the overthrow of the 
constitutional system itself. Although they do not say so, there is the implica- 
tion that the closest governmental system to their ideal of “conservative 
liberalism” is that found in the United States, where the democratic House 
of Representatives is checked by Senate, Court, and the Executive Branch of 
government. They warn against acceptance of the notion that a constitutional 
political system can survive once the economy becomes collectivized, and 
predict dire things for Britain if Nye Bevan and his associates come to power. 

Truth, they say, does not always win out where there is an opportunity for 
all sides to be heard. This is because people do not always think and act 
rationally. Therefore the liberal thesis of inevitable progress and virtue in 
numbers is invalid. Government should be based on a compound of experience 
and reason, having as its objective not majoritarian rule but the common 
good. The authors, and here is where they differ from the so-called “vital 
center” which usually is called the “liberal left,” believe in natural law as a 
general guide, and reject political and economic theories tending toward 
collectivism. They point out that socialists like R.H.S. Crossman and Norman 
Thomas have become disillusioned with economic determinism, and suggest 
that while doctrinaire collectivism seems to be on the wane, “conservative 
liberalism” is on the ascendancy. Germany, Japan, Australia, Canada, Italy, 
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and perhaps the United States itself are cases in point. McGovern and 
Collier particularly admire the moderate views of Adenauer and Erhard in 
Germany, who seem to exemplify their governmental ideal. 


. the twentieth century swing toward collectivism — at its best an overstressing 
of the democratic element in the liberal tradition, and at its worst an outright 
devotion to a new authoritarianism —has run its course. The most vital political 
movement in the world today realizes itself as anti-collectivism, but it fails to 
understand that it is expressing in action— albeit in rather bumbling fashion — 
the political philosophy of conservative liberalism. Clear statement of this political 
philosophy, so that it may strengthen the anti-collectivist movement by serving as its 
guide, is thus no mere exercise in theory, but a work of immense practical im- 
portance; for on the success of the anti-collectivist movement depends the hope of 
men for balanced freedom in our time and in the future. 


The National War College. ANTHONY T. BouscaREN. 


Tue Decision To INTERVENE. Soviet-American Relations, 1917-1920. By 
George F. Kennan. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 
513. $7.50. 

With the chaos of revolutionary Russia furnishing the story and the lively 
pen of George Kennan spinning it out, The Decision to Intervene would be a 
delightful book even if it were fiction. The assorted adventures of official and 
unofficial American personnel in these eventful days rival the best in Graham 
Greene’s novels of intrigue. But the work carries the added fascination of 
being fact. The second of three volumes on Soviet-American relations in the 
critical period before 1920, it delves deeply into contemporary documents— 
with the puzzling exception of British and French archival material—to trace 
a thorough, coherent, and balanced account of its central topic. 

That topic is the series of events which culminated in the dispatch of Amer- 
ican troops to Russia in the summer of 1918. For the foreign policy specialist, 
these events raise (at least) two troubling questions: Would the shattering 
impact of the Revolution upon the present-day world have been dulled or 
deflected by some other choice? And was some other choice really possible 
—or was this one inevitable? 

Kennan, who is of course a distinguished student of Soviet affairs, former 
American Ambassador to Moscow, and sometime head of the State Depart- 
ment’s Policy Planning Staff, is much less sanguine about the likely Bolshevik 
response to the “extended hand” than the late on-the-spot observer, Raymond 
Robins, and those whom Robins has influenced. For he is more alert than 
they to the deliberateness of Lenin’s play for time. He would emphatically 
agree, however, that the intervention was a mistake, meaningless in terms of 
its own objectives and unnecessarily complicative of subsequent United States 
diplomacy. 

As to whether the mistake could have been avoided, Mr. Kennan’s position 
is more conjectural. Knowledgeable about the complexity of the facts, pro- 
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jections, and interpretations which press upon the policy-maker, he colors 
his analysis with a mood, it seems to this reviewer, of fatalism. The massive 
German military offensive in the West during the spring and summer of 1918, 
and the near-exhaustion of the defenders stimulated a British vision of divert- 
ing Germany at the rear through the reconstitution of the Eastern Front. That 
this hope could only have been conditioned upon a profound misreading of 
Communist intentions does not matter; despair made the vision almost com- 
pulsive. The rising of the Czechoslovak Legion against the Reds evoked an 
American dream of encouraging native Russian democracy. That this aspira- 
tion could only have been fashioned from the most fragmentary information 
on scattered anti-Bolshevik movements is not relevant; the American ethos 
made the dream almost instinctive. 

As if these at least conscious impulses were not enough, accident turned 
events in the same direction. The rising itself was precipitated by a chance 
encounter of Czech legionnaires and Hungarian prisoners of war in the rail- 
road yards of Chelyabinsk. With supreme irony, an American official’s inno- 
cent mediation between Czechs and Bolsheviks in a local fracas at Irkutsk 
lost the Czechs that single strategic center and three months progress toward 
Vladivostok-—a delay without which United States intervention would not 
have been conceivable. 

Yet these circumstances should not have predetermined the will of the pol- 
icy-maker, and it is hard to say what did motivate him. Sole responsibility 
for the American choice lay, as Kennan indicates, with Woodrow Wilson. 
And, as with other epochal decisions of the enigmatic President, this one was 
made in a solitude which has left only the sparsest documentation: brief and 
sporadic communications on northern Russia; a memorandum by Secre- 
tary of State Lansing and a summary record of a White House meeting on 
Siberia; and an aide-memoire of July 17, informing the Allies of the United 
States’ intentions. In one sense, the thing the book says least about -is the 
actual decision to intervene. 

Undertaken against the advice of Secretary of War Baker and Chief of 
Staff March, the movement of troops to Murmansk was said to aim at pro- 
tection for Allied military stores and at establishing a zone in which Russians 
could safely “come together’—presumably to remobilize against the Ger- 
mans. The landing in Siberia was aimed at supporting the Czechs’ rear and 
at steadying “any efforts of self-government or self-defense in which the Rus- 
sians may be willing to accept assistance.” The falsity of the President’s as- 
sumptions is startling, and the ambiguity of his statements baffling. There 
were no stores in the North; Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik Russians could 
come together nowhere; to eastward-moving Czechs, Vladivostok was not the 
rear; and the Communists themselves could claim to seek self-government. 
Perhaps the most valid explanation of Wilson’s action is the one he himself 
suggested to Secretary Baker: the decision was admittedly unwise, but a 
conciliatory gesture to the British and French was necessary, “because 
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he had refused so many of their requests.” Months of steadfast resistance 
collapsed in the face of importunity. 

The decision to intervene was not, then, inevitable; another choice was pos- 
sible. For all his fatalistic propensities, this is Kennan’s explicit conclusion. 
Here as elsewhere in his writings, he blames the miscalculation on over- 
stimulated militancy, defective foreign policy machinery, and diplomatic 
dilettantism. To the reviewer, Kennan’s evidence sustains only the last charge. 
The likelihood of another choice hit.ged upon more presidential care to use 
the head instead of the heart, and to »:tilize other resources of the executive 
establishment than personal intuition. 


Fordham University. Josepu C. McKenna, S.J. 


Mataya. By Norton Ginsburg and Chester F. Roberts, Jr. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 533. $6.00. 
THe Patrern or Asia. Edited by Norton Ginsburg. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. xiv, 929. $11.65. 

Tue Rise or Mopern Asia. By Ian Thomson. New York: Pitman Publishing 

Corporation, 1958. Pp. xv, 265. $4.95. 

Since the end of World War II, a score of new nations has come into exist- 
ence, fifteen of them in Asia. The momentous political changes that have 
taken place in these years, the immense power vacuum that exists (pace Mr. 
Nehru), the demand for improved standards of living even in the midst of 


political and economic instability, and above all, the constant threat of ex- 
plosive Communist pressure upon the entire free periphery of Asia have fo- 
cused the attention of the world upon this relatively unknown continent. 
Works such as the three under review can aid Americans in fleshing out their 


scanty knowledge. 

The first work is a survey of the newest independent nation of Asia, Malaya, 
which became an autonomous kingdom on August 31, 1957. “This volume, 
then, is a kind of bench mark, an attempt to provide a descriptive and ana- 
lytical basis for understanding a new Malaya about to embark on an unpre- 
dictable course of independence” (p. v). Superficially the study resembles 
the comprehensive surveys being prepared by the Human Relations Area Files 
research teams. But there is heavy concentration on demographic and ethno- 
logical aspects of the country, with relatively less attention to cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political aspects. 

The first two chapters survey the geography and history of the area. Soil, 
weather, and resources are the significant geographical factors in Malaya to 
an unusual degreé because so much of the economy is based on two products: 
rubber and tin. The latter is an important resource, with reserve estimates 
ranging upward of 1.5 million tons, but further reserves may be found in 
alluvial areas east of the Central range. The history of the country, beginning 
with initial Indian contacts, followed by dependence upon two Indianized 
empires, Sri Vijaya and Madjapahit, is well summarized. Because of its stra- 
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tegic importance, Malaya early developed commercial values based on a chain 
of entrepét settlements that rendered unnecessary exploitation of the interior. 
For this reason, Malaya’s history centers on the west coast, and the immense 
interior is almost untouched. 

Basing exposition on the Malaya census of 1947, the demographic struc- 
ture of the Federation is presented in five chapters. This is the most extensive 
portion of the book. Separate chapters give essential data on the three major 
ethnic groups (Malays, Chinese, and Indians); two present general demo- 
graphic features. Transportation and communications are reviewed in two 
chapters. Useful maps give visual presentation of material in these sections. 

Only one chapter is devoted to the economy of an area more significantly 
affected by colonial enterprise than any other of Asia. British business greatly 
increased production of tin after 1890 and introduced rubber about the same 
time (although hevea had been planted in Ceylon and Malaya in 1877). To- 
gether with the large entrepét trade, these activities gave Malaya the highest 
per capita income of Asia, except Israel: US $298 for 1955. But like most 
Asian economies, Malaya’s is vulnerable to world market fluctuations. While 
exposition of the economy in this work is perhaps sufficient for a compendium, 
further analysis of its prospects, especially the question of rubber, would 
have been welcome. 

A single chapter is also devoted to government and constitutional structure. 
In view of the fact that the constitution was not in definitive form until Au- 
gust 15, 1957, just two weeks before independence, it would have been dif- 
ficult for the authors to have given extensive exposition of its form with any 
degree of assurance. But the Constitutional Conference of January-February, 
1956, indicated the lines that would be followed. An outline of the constitu- 
tion, more detailed information about the two houses of the legislature, es- 
sential data about the judiciary, state, and local government would greatly 
increase the usefulness of the work. 

The Pattern of Asia appears to be a college text in Asian geography, al- 
though this purpose is not avowed in the Preface. The work has been pre- 
pared by a team of geographers under the editorship of Norton Ginsburg. It 
is the most recent and, in many ways, the most comprehensive complete geog- 
raphy of the entire continent available; East and Spate (1950), Stamp 
(1950), and Cressy (1951) are not only older but have, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, less meaningful organization. Organization is particularly good: 
after two introductory chapters, on Asia and “Asian Asia” (which eliminates 
Soviet Asia except for its political relevance), five regions are examined: 
East Asia (12 chapters), Southeast Asia (7 chapters), South Asia (8 chap- 
ters), Southwest Asia (8 chapters), Soviet Asia (2 chapters). 

In most instances individual countries are treated in one or more chapters, 
but the countries of Indochina, north India and the Himalayan nations, 
Israel and Lebanon; Syria, Jordan and Iraq, however, are combined in four 
chapters. In general the allotment of space seems rational. The book is illus- 
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trated with 161 photographs, well chosen for information conveyed but occa- 
sionally indistinct; the use of aerial photographs adds a useful new dimen- 
sion to illustration. Since the maps are small and sparingly used, the editor 
recommends use of a standard atlas. Map presentation is not altogether con- 
sistent or equal. There are political maps of East, Southeast, and South, but 
not of Southwest Asia, and physiographic maps of East, Southeast, and South- 
west, but not of South Asia. On the other hand, Malaya, Indochina, and South 
Asia, because of special studies available to the editor, are more adequately 
illustrated than other sections. Land-use maps for Southwest Asia are alto- 
gether lacking. 

The reviewer has examined the chapters devoted to Southeast Asia care- 
fully. They represent an accurate and clear presentation of this area’s geogra- 
phy that is surprisingly complete. The introductory chapter reports what may 
be said generally about this highly diversified region, and the table of land 
utilization appears to be correct, although the vague reference to sources 
makes verification difficult. The chapters on Malaya, Thailand, and Indo- 
china are especially good; that on Indonesia is rather cursory. The agriculture 
of Indonesia, especially the subsidiary export crops, was seriously damaged 
during the two “police actions” of 1947 and 1948, and has never recovered. 
Their future, as of vital importance to the country, might have been analyzed. 

A few slips were noted: the term “ky” (not “cy” pp. 414, 433) has been 
officially supplanted as a regional designation in Viet-Nam by “phan.” Good 
iron deposits were reported (1956) to have been discovered in the vicinity of 
Ayutthaya, Thailand; information on this point would have been valuable. 
The railway line in Viet-Nam is represented as in continuous operation; ac- 
tually only two short sections have been reconstructed north of Nha Trang, 
and the line is cut at the 17th parallel (Map 13). The strategically important 
rail extension from Udol to Nong Khai in NE Thailand is omitted from the 
same map, although it is mentioned in the text. The use of unhatched map 
areas can be confusing; compare the central Chao Phya valley in Map 22 
with the Tonlé Sap in Map 23. Tenancy has been significantly reduced and 
tenant security improved in South Viet-Nam under the present government 
(p. 426), and measures are in train to increase owners to about 350,000 
(against twice that number of tenants). 

Reviews stress deficiencies and oversights, and a book that treats of so 
vast a subject as Asia cannot avoid a large number. But it would be unfair 
not to say that this work is remarkably free of errors in the section examined 
by the reviewer. Not only is The Pattern of Asia the best available text for a 
general course on Asian geography, but it is a useful quick reference work 
for the specialist in Asian studies and a good introduction to a general knowl- 
edge of the continent for the general reader. 

Mr. Thomson’s work is a survey of changes in Asia for the general reader, 
based on the author’s first-hand experience in twelve Asian countries. The 
organization of material is roughly geographical, beginning with Turkey 
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and moving eastward to Japan. The rise of modern Asia, according to 
Thomson, begins with the twentieth century and the vigorous introduction of 
Western ideas. The first part of the book reviews the period of ferment that 
culminated in World War II; the second part picks up the narrative at the 
end of the war and continues to the present. The chronological and geo- 
graphical divisions make for a certain amount of repetition that might have 
been avoided. 

The book has the advantage of including the broad story of modern Asia, 
a breadth of coverage which specialists would hesitate to attempt. For the 
general reader such completeness has a distinct advantage. Asia is seen as 
a physical integer, with manifold internal relationships and ties that link 
nations together both within and outside the continent. This is an interesting 
popular survey of the rise of modern Asia. 

St. Louis University. Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


Mataya: A PouiticaL aNp Economic AppraisaL. By Lennox A. Mills. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 
234. $4.75. 

Since the Second World War, the emerging nations of Southeast Asia have 
been the focus of world-wide attention because of the important role that these 
countries are playing in the growing tensions of the present world. While 
independence was won by most of these countries only after a long hostile 
occupation and finally revolt against domination by the West, there is an ex- 
ception to this general pattern. Malaya is the only country in Southeast Asia 
where Western (British) rule was re-established and whose independence 
came not as the result of revolutionary war but through peaceful negotiations. 
The book under review is a lucid account of Malaya’s road to independence 
and its economic problems. It is a welcome contribution to the study of an 
area which is vitally important in contemporary world politics. 

Dr. Lennox A. Mills, professor of political science at the University of 
Minnesota, has written extensively on subjects relating to South and Southeast 
Asia. He brings forth in this volume facts and interpretations drawn from 
broad and deep knowledge of the affairs of that region. The author begins 
with a description of conditions in Malaya prior to World War II, and re- 
views the problems of change, reconstruction, and the communist rebel- 
lion which occurred after the war; the problem of communalism and self- 
government; issues involved in winning merdeka (freedom) ; the problem of 
Singapore; the strategic importance of Malaya in the British Commonwealth 
defense system and the over-all problem of the economy of the country. 

The author, like many others, observes that the Japanese conquest of Malaya 
during World War II had significant effects on the emergence of “Malayan 
nationalism.” In Malaya there are three main population groups—Malayans, 
Chinese, and Indians. As a result of the British debacle in 1942, these three 
races took into their own hands the problems of protecting themselves. What 
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then developed was not a single Malayan nationalism as a unifying force but 
three antagonistic nationalisms, a phenomenon quite different from that of 
neighboring countries. Therefore, in his treatment of political development, the 
author, for the most part, discusses the formidable problem of how to unite 
the three heterogeneous groups into a national community on which a parlia- 
mentary democracy can be built as quickly as possible. As he views the 
situation, there is, on the surface, Malayan-Chinese cooperation. But he 
doubts whether the Chinese will be satisfied with the Constitution which 
favors the Malayans politically. At the same time, he questions whether the 
Malayans themselves will be content with a gradual improvement of their 
economic lot. 

Added to the problem of communalism was the militant Communism which 
had become continuous and systematic since the summer of 1948. The au- 
thor points out that the Malayan Communist movement has been predomi- 
nantly Chinese in origin and the purpose of the movement was quite obviously 
to set up a Communist people’s government in Malaya. Although the Com- 
miinists never gained much popular support, there is no doubt, as he says, 
that they proved difficult to suppress at least until 1952 and that their activities 
complicated British efforts to bring about a self-rule in Malaya. 

Singapore’s problems and political developments are traced by the author 
independently of the Federation of Malaya. Because of its preponderantly 
Chinese population, it was thought wise to exclude Singapore when the Fed- 
eration was formed in February, 1948. In his discussion of the relations be- 
tween Singapore and the Federation, the author feels, however, that there 
are cogent economic reasons why the island colony and the Federation should 
be united. 

The last two chapters, which contain statistical data, deal with the Ma- 
layan economy. Dr. Mills presents a comprehensive account of the rubber 
and tin industries which are Malaya’s basic source of revenue, He does not 
depict an optimistic picture of these industries and is of the opinion that 
Malaya’s resources are not adequate to pay for the demand in Malaya for a 
higher standard of living and enlarged social services. He seems to suggest 
large-scale subsidies from Western governments as the best hope of success 
in meeting the demand. 

Commenting on the nature of the Malayan attitude toward the question of 
nationalization of British estates, Dr. Mills believes that so long as the con- 
servative Tungku Abdul Rahman remains in power, Malaya would not resort 
to such a drastic measure as was taken against the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
in Iran and the Suez Canal Company in Egypt. It is admitted by the author, 
however, that Bandaranaike, the prime minister of Ceylon, has done a dis- 
service to Malaya, for he campaigned in Ceylon for nationalization of British 
estates there and the immediate termination of the alliance with Great Britain. 
The author states further that the situation in Ceylon inevitably influences 
the attitude toward new investment in Malaya in that there is a reluctance 
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to invest in any form of enterprise in Malaya owing to speculation whether 
Tungku Abdul Rahman will be succeeded by a local Bandaranaike. 


Marquette University. - CHONGHAN Ki. 


RELIGION 


CHRIST AND THE CurisTIAN. By Robert W. Gleason, S.J. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1959. Pp. 179. $3.00. 

The amazingly rapid progress that our generation has made in the knowl- 
edge, conquest and exploitation of the material resources of our world has 
undoubtedly a profound bearing on the life and mentality of man, be he 
pagan or Christian. Consequently, it is one of the most important and priestly 
tasks of the Catholic theologian to guide and help man in fulfilling his duty 
by pointing out to him how Christ’s doctrine should be lived in our present 
world and how it should be adapted to man’s typical exigencies and demands. 

In the book under review, Father Robert Gleason, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Theology at Fordham University, has tried to give an outline of fun- 
damental Christian attitudes and he has admirably succeeded in his effort 
thanks to the outstanding qualities that made his former book, The World to 
Come, such a remarkable success both in America and Europe. These quali- 
ties are especially his knowledge of both traditional and recent trends in dog- 
matic and spiritual theology; his awareness of and sympathy with the prob- 
lems of modern man; his warm and communicating enthusiasm for the beauty 
of our Christian calling; his appealing way of presenting Catholic truths to 
the people of our times; and last but not least, his clear and human style, 
which, while being averse to any form of sentimentalism, stirs the reader to 
true piety and love of Christ. 

Father Gleason divides his book into seven chapters, some of which had 
previously appeared in substantially the same form in various reviews. After 
an introductory note on “Old and New Orientations,” the author subsequently 
develops the following themes: (1) Christ the Center, (2) The Charity of 
Christ, (3) The Suffering of Christ, (4) The Humility of Christ, (5) Hope 
and Fear, (6) Growth in Christ, (7) The Work of the Christian. 

The first chapter, Christ the Center, defines the theological foundations 
for the following chapters, in which the author considers the most important 
aspects of Christ’s interior life and their relevance for the life of the Christian. 
Typical of the author’s outlook is his strongly Christocentric conception of the 
spiritual life and hence also its communal or social aspect. While not at all 
underrating the importance of ascetical efforts and the Christian meaning 
of suffering, the author rightly stresses the fact that we are sharing in the life 
of the victoriously risen Christ and hence he advocates a balanced and sound 
Christian optimism. Particularly in this latter context the reader will find 
some very shrewd analyses of various attitudes found amongst Christians as 
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well as some eminently wise and practical advice as to how to live in full and 
harmonious accord with all the data of revelation. 

As a whole the book offers much more than a sure and well-founded spir- 
itual guidance. It is the distinct merit of the author to have marshaled the 
best findings of modern biblical and speculative theology; to have adapted 
them to the daily needs of our people and to have presented them in a syn- 
thesis that will satisfy both their intellectual and religious aspirations. 

With a view to a second edition a few and not very important changes may 
be suggested here. It would appear to the present reviewer that the author 
might perhaps not without reason be criticized for describing at times the 
“Old and New Orientations” in somewhat too contrasting colors and for im- 
plying in this way judgments on the spirituality of former times that are not 
sufficiently nuancés. 

There are moreover a few other statements in the course of the book which 
would appear to fall short of the high level of theological accuracy with 
which the author usually phrases his ideas. He writes, for instance: “The 
very life of the Godhead consists in the divine processions by which a divine 
person communicates to another the divine nature with which both persons 
are identified” (p. 42), thus using a formula which ultimately lacks both 
clearness and accuracy. 

However, these are slips of the pen which concern the actual phrasing 
rather than the author’s mind; they do not really diminish our sincere ad- 
miration for Father Gleason’s excellent achievement. 

A select bibliography to each chapter increases the practical usefulness 
of this book, which deserves the highest recommendation and praise. 

Rome. Paut Mo uinart, S.J. 


Witness oF THE Licut. The Life of Pope Pius XII. By Katherine Burton. 

New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1958. Pp. 248. $4.00. 

Mrs. Burton’s appreciative contribution to the growing literature for the 
general reader on the most popular of modern pontiffs, is a book I find dif- 
ficult to review because I am myself in entire sympathy with every line. The 
work carries the life of the reigning pontiff from his birth in 1876 to May, 
1957, and is divided almost equally into two sections, the dividing line being 
March 2, 1939, when Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli became Pope Pius XII. 

Two hundred and fifty pages cannot adequately contain the busy career 
of Pius XII and no little part of the appeal of the book derives from the fact 
that it is selective and filled with the engrossing highlights of papal activity 
over forty years. Interest in the first part centers in Archbishop Pacelli’s 
work as nuncio to the littke German kingdom of Bavaria and later to the 
German imperial government. Frustrated for the most part in his represen- 
tations for humanity with the governments to which he was accredited, the 
nuncio took the bold step of making himself the representative of the charity 
of the common father of Christendom directly to the people of those countries 
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and to the countless prisoners of war from many lands then in the intern- 
ment camps. Thus he began that apostolate of charity to the distressed which 
later as Pius XII he extended to the vast displaced populations of Europe 
and Asia. Major attention in the second part is given to the Pope’s efforts for 
peace and to the relief of world distress. In this the Holy Father shows posi- 
tive genius. Where other men would have been frustrated to the point of in- 
action by the failure of old and tried methods, Pius XII constantly searches 
out new ways, methods, approaches, for carrying out his apostolic mandate. 

In addition to peace, three themes keep recurring. The first is the Pope’s 
Christ-like love for children. The second is his sensitive charity. In a man 
whose every action was less under the control of his quick mind and strong 
will, it would justifiably be dubbed “instinctive” or “spontaneous”; in Pius 
XII it can only be ascribed to the supernatural virtue of charity. The third 
dominant theme is his spirit of prayer. It reminds one of Luke’s portrayal of 
Christ at prayer. From the Pope’s practice a general method of prayer for the 
use of others might be developed. To these themes a fourth should have been 
added, “execution” or application. My one criticism of the book would be the 
scanty space it allots to the efforts of the Pope in countless audiences to lead in 
the application of Catholic principles to the myriad interests of mankind, 
from dressmakers, midwives and hotel men to doctors, psychiatrists and 
scientists. 


Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer, S.J. 


Saint BERNADETTE SouBiRous. By Francis Trochu. Translated and adapted 
by John Joyce, S.J. New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1958. Pp. xii, 400. 


$4.95. 

One doubts if the story of Lourdes will ever be better told than in this life 
of St. Bernadette Soubirous by Monsignor Trochu. The author has produced 
a straightforward, entertaining story, at the same time weaving int~ its fabric 
a great amount of manuscript material. This has been drawn in part from 
letters and personal notes of the prelates who interviewed Bernadette; from 
minutes of the Municipal Council of Lourdes; from newspaper articles, police 
records, personal memoirs, and from the Ecclesiastical Processes drawn up 
for the beatification and canonization of the saint. The research is the work 
of a meticulous scholar; the presentation is that of an artist. 

The book should do much to correct that distorted picture of the Soubirous 
family first given to us by Franz Werfel and later popularized by the movies. 
Here there is no hint of a dreaming, incompetent father who escapes from 
reality by confining himself to his bed and his brandy bottle. Certainly 
Francois Soubirous had no propensity for making money. Nonetheless, he 
was a man of sufficient humility to do any kind of work which would mitigate 
the poverty of his family. Altogether, the Soubirous bore destitution with 
dignity. They seem to have been simple, hard-working people who practiced 
their religion, cared for their children as best they could, and acted with 
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wisdom and restraint during the difficult days of the apparitions and after. 

The story is too familiar to require summarizing. It is more important to 
call attention to the author’s penetrating psychological study of certain per- 
sons in the drama. Abbé Peyramale, for instance, is often remembered only 
as the parish priest of Lourdes who descended upon Bernadette with the rage 
of a thunderstorm. Here he appears in all his honesty and asperity. Pro- 
gressing from stubborn denial to skepticism, he is finally captivated by the 
childlike innocence of Bernadette and becomes her most ardent defender. 
Long after the saint has become Sister Marie-Bernard in the convent at Nevers, 
he writes of her as “always his child.” At the news of his deaii, only two 
years before her own, Bernadette burst into sobs and said, “Monseigneur 
Peyramale and Father Sempé are the two persons I have loved most on earth.” 

Even more enlightening is Monsignor Trochu’s treatment of Mother Marie- 
Thérése Vauzou, Mistress of Novices when Bernadette entered the convent 
and later Mother General. Her disbelief, her coldness and her caustic remarks 
were Bernadette’s heaviest burden. Yet from beginning to end Mother Marie- 
Thérése struggled to penetrate the mystery of this child whose personality 
she disliked, whose manners she found gauche and whose humility she mis- 
took for pride. She never conquered her bitterness. In her last illness she 
lay in a room which overlooked the tremendous crowds at the grotto. The 
sight so set her nerves on edge that she had the shutters closed. When she 
heard that Bernadette’s cause was being discussed at Rome, her terse com- 
ment was: “Wait till I am dead.” 

Yet the character of Bernadette herself, as Monsignor Trochu shows it, 
partly explains Mother Marie-Thérése. For in following the girl’s develop- 
ment from youth to maturity, one comes to know her not merely as a favorite 
child of the Blessed Virgin, but as a young woman whose sanctity was condi- 
tioned by the limitations of both human nature and environment. So effec- 
tively is this synthesis accomplished that the reader is tempted to conclude: 
“Yes, Bernadette was a saint. Yet I too might well have disliked her and 
perhaps have treated her badly.” Bernadette’s reticence seems to have had 
the appearance of secretiveness, and secretiveness suggests deception. She 
opened her soul to few persons and then only on rare occasions. 

Among the illustrations are excellent photographs of Bernadette, her par- 
ents, Abbé Peyramale, the Soubirous home and the convent. One would like 
to have seen also a photograph of Mother Marie-Thérése. 


Marymount College. HELENE MacarRetT. 


JONATHAN EpWARDS THE i’REACHER. By Ralph G. Turnbull. Grand Rapids, 

Michigan: Baker Book House, 1958. Pp. 192. $3.95. 

It is Edwards as preacher, rather than as theologian, who is the subject of 
Mr. Turnbull’s study, which considers the various aspects of Edwards’ career 
in relation to his evangelizing. Mr. Turnbull justifies his subject by arguing 
that Edwards’ theological treatises came only late in his life, after his dis- 
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missal from Northampton, that till then his activities had been directed to- 
ward preaching the gospel, and that the theology of the later years was worked 
out in the sermons of the earlier. Edwards, in short, was primarily a preacher. 
He was also, Mr. Turnbull suggests, a preacher pre-eminent, whose aims and 
practices are models of the homiletic arts. 

The book makes free use of the work of other students of Edwards, and its 
details are largely familiar. Edwards is shown as a practitioner of the plain 
style, his discourse unmarked by literary allusion or displays of virtuosity. 
Following the common practice of Puritan divines, he concerned himself with 
Scripture, and however much he might rely in his preparation on the Fathers 
and the classical writers, he restricted himself in his sermons to the words of 
the Bible. In the Bible, however, he used chiefly the poetical books, and 
when not refuting an opponent or warning sinners of their doom he would 
often depict the beauties of nature as an earnest of heavenly glory. Yet he 
sought always, Mr. Turnbull insists, not only to arouse the affections, but to 
enlighten the mind and arouse the will; and he stressed dogma as the basis 
of Christian experience. 

Mr. Turnbull himself, however, is largely unconcerned with dogma, and 
appears at times nonplused by Edwards’ teachings. He first asks and then dis- 
misses the question of whether Edwards’ “self-contradictory positions” on the 
will are relevant today; “it is more important,” he says, “to find out if his 
views of Biblical theology have any point of contact with the needs of today.” 
If the retort seems a queer one—a dismissal of theology in the interests of 
theology—the key word is “Biblical,” and Mr. Turnbull makes his position 
clearer in another context: “Bible reading and meditation is [sic] the foun- 
dation of spiritual development for the preacher.” 

Now if this passing over of doctrinal content might be excused in a work 
chiefly concerned with the composition and delivery of sermons, there are 
other defects which cannot. Mr. Turnbull does well enough in showing the 
psychology and general structure of the sermon, its sources of Scripture, doc- 
trine, or personal experience, its progress from commonplace book to finished 
piece, but he simply pauses in awe, as it were, at rhetorical effectiveness, as 
the superficiality of his standards might lead us to expect. “The sermons 
as literature have rhythm and balance, well-defined propositions, and marked 
climaxes. Novel arrangements, word-pairs, impressiveness of phrase affect 
us. The logical unity of thought and argument with a definite structure give 
the sentences a place as good literature.” But of textual analysis there is 
none. 

As for Mr. Turnbull’s own composition, the book is constructed in short, 
disjointed chapters which are highly repetitious and fragmentary. We have 
the impression that he composed by collecting random notes and meditations 
from a commonplace book. This indeed is to follow the model, but with 
somewhat less happy results. 

St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. Francis X. Duccan. 
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